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Comment 


Beginning with this issue, OPERA will be published monthly. It is 
hoped this will enable us to cover current events in greater detail, and that 
we shall also be able to include more articles of a less exclusively topical 
nature. We hope later in the year to start a series of articles on the 
subject of operatic production, and to be able from time to time to 
devote most of the space in any given number to one selected subject. 
Regular features, such as Opera News, Opera Diary, People, and gramo- 
phone record and book reviews, will continue on present lines. 


By the time this number is in print, an announcement will have been 
made of the visit of a company from La Scala, Milan. The operas to be 
given will be Ofe//o, La Forza del Destino, and L’ Elisir d’amore, there will 
also be several concerts, and the season, which will last for two weeks, 
begins on September 12. 

This reminds one of the less publicised but no less noteworthy 
scheme organized by that company in connection with the fiftieth 
anniversary of Verdi’s death, which is honoured in January 1951. 
\ prize of 4,000,000 Lire (well over {2,000) is offered for an original, 
full-length opera, in not less than three acts. The opera will be performed 
during 1951-52 at La Scala, must be hitherto unperformed, unpublished, 
and never previously entered for a competition. The competition is 
open to composers of all countries and ages, who are asked to submit 
scores not later than September 30, 1951. Full details can be obtained 
from this publication. 


The September number of opera will be concerned particularly with 
Festivals, and will include reports from Holland, Glyndebourne, Munich, 
\ix and Prague, besides a general article on Festival opera. There will 
be an article on Italian opera, some notes on the singers of the Scala 
company, a report on the Arts Council opera competition, statistics of 
the 1949-50 Covent Garden season, an article on Amateur opera with 
some details of recent activity in this field, and—at last—an article on 
Menotti’s The Consul. There will be a short biography of Sena Jurinac, 
who has recently made so great a success at Glyndebourne as Fiordiligi 
and who is appearing at the Edinburgh Festival as Cherubino. 
Contributors will include Alec Robertson, William Mann, Richard Law, 
Lincoln Kirstein, Tony Mayer, and Eric Walter White. 
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Milhaud’s ‘Bolivar’ 


by Tony Mayer 


‘The choice of a libretto is the main condition for an Opera, its 
realisation and its duration,’ said Milhaud in a recent broadcast. It is 
thus more than natural that in 1942, he should have thought of drawing 
an opera from Bolivar, a play by Supervielle, for which in 1936 he had 
written several songs and a quite considerable amount of incidentai music. 
In 1936 the story of Bolivar, the liberator, was already topical, for France 
was in the throes of a left wing ‘ cold revolution.” In 1942, the situation 
was much more tragic: France was occupied by the Germans. With 
his wife and son, Milhaud had had to leave for the U.S. And at Mills 
College, California, where he had been appointed professor of music, 
all his thoughts were for his country and the idea of liberation constantly 
haunted him. 

The libretto which Madeleine Milhaud has taken from Supervielle’s play, 
follows very closely the plot of the original, but several characters have 
been added, others taken out, and the whole part of the choir (always 
an important item in Milhaud’s works) has had to be fitted in. On New 
Year’s Day 1943, Madeleine Milhaud handed the tools to the composer, 
and at the end of May the job was done. None of the music of 1936 
remained. Seven years had elapsed between the first and the second 
Polivar, and now the drama of the Venezuelan hero’s romantic life moved 
other and more hidden strings in the composer’s soul, 

The Opera starts in 1803. Aged 19, Bolivar has just married Maria 
Teresa del Toro : they are devoted to one another, but soon Maria Teresa 
dies. Bolivar swears never to marry again. In memory of his wife, he 
sets his slaves free. Later, his sense of justice compels him to organise 
a rebellion against the Spanish authorities (1813), whom he defeats; he 
enters triumphantly into Caracas. A young girl, Manuela Saenz, 
attracts his attention and becomes his mistress. Act Il opens with the 
defeat at La Puerta. Soon after, the victorious Spanish General Bovés 
gives a Ball in honour of Bolivar’s mistress. There the widows and 
daughters of the dead are forced to dance with their victors. Manuela 
narrowly escapes death. A few years later, Bolivar, having reconstituted 
an army, passes the Andes amidst incredible hardships. Act III shows 
Bolivar at the height of his glory. He refuses the crown, and from then 
on his fortunes decline rapidly. As his end draws near, he makes his 
testament. Then he sees a vision of his wife begging him to join her. 
The work ends with a duet between the dying hero and his first and 
fondest love. 

The play is historic, but in the best Hollywood tradition. Actually, 
Manuela, a mere debutante in the opera, was already a married woman 
of 25 when she met Bolivar in 1823 at Quito (not in 1813 at Caracas). 
Similarly the liberation of the slaves did not take place in 1803, nor at 
the request of Maria Teresa, but in fulfilment of a promise made by 
Bolivar in 1815 to Petion, the coloured President of the Republic of Haiti. 
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The liberation of the slaves. Roger Bourdin in the first act of Milbaud’s ‘Bolivar.’ 


Photo Lipnitski 


However the main thing is that the great man’s character has been 
respectfully and faithfully depicted. 

\s can be seen the libretto gave the composer all the opportunities 
he could possibly wish for. The emotional and ‘ mystical’ themes : 
liberation (in fact the same idea as in the two other operas of Milhaud’s 

\merican trilogy’: Christopher Colombus and Maximilien), love, life, 
death. The spectacular ones : the liberation of the slaves, the triumphal 
march ; the earthquake ; the ball of the widows; the crossing of the 
Andes ; the ball at Bolivar’s house; the apparition of Maria Teresa’s 
ghost. It sounds like the bill of some Hollywood super production. 

The cinema was not altogether absent from Milhaud’s mind while he 
composed Bolivar. * A public of 1950 which is used to see in movie 
theaters a succession of events of all kinds, will be lost in a work static 
and without action. It will find in Verdi the stimulating movement, the 
division of acts into several tableaux, a tremendous succession of airs, 
duos, ensembles, etc. . . . which will keep the imagination always alive.’ 
\nd indeed, one may very well imagine that Verdi would have been 
tempted by a libretto such as this : but he would have made two important 
changes (or so one may imagine). It would have to have been put into 
verse, and shortened. 

From the outset indeed Bo/irvar is hampered by the heaviness and by 
the abundance of the text. French prose put to music is apt to sound 
rather clumsy, and Milhaud’s idea of how the problem should be solved 
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The meeting of Bolivar and Manuela. Roger Bourdin and Janine Micheau 


in Aet Il. Phoio Lipnitski 


(i.e. that the drama should not rest in the value of each word in itself) 
does not make the result particularly easy or flowing to the ear. 

In Milhaud’s writing there is no preconceived rule. As he sometimes 
puts it himself, he simply writes Milhaud; or, as Picasso would say : 
‘Iam no cubist, or futurist, or classicist, but I use lines, and I am Picasso.’ 
So Milhaud says : ‘I am Milhaud and my music ts contrapuntal. ‘ Each 
work drags after it its shape, its writing, its climate. If 1 were to borrow 
a theme from George Sand, I would adopt an entirely original style. 
Technique is an act of continuous imagination” .’ \n Bolivar he uses any 
amount of technique. Sometimes the effect is both fascinating and 
bewildering, as in the liberation scene in the first act, or in the ball of the 
widows where a native dance band, the soloists, the full choir and the 
whole orchestra, all play and sing their own themes together. These are 
pieces where an extraordinary complexity produces an enthralling effect. 
There are also places where one feels that emotion is being replaced by 
sheer technique and that ‘the amount of ink in the fountain pen’ (as 
Milhaud once described inspiration to me) is not quite enough. But 
then it is of course unjust to judge a score in a form which the composer— 
who had never heard the work performed from beginning to end before 
the first public performance—himself considers to be unsatisfactory. 

In Bolivar the big show pieces—those enormous choral settings in 
which Milhaud revels and which he uses to such extraordinary effect— 
are certainly the most striking. But apart from them, there are many 
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moments of singular beauty : the interludes, which would form by them- 
selves a first rate orchestral suite; the whole episode in the Mayor’s 
room ; the death of Maria Teresa and the apparition of her ghost ; the 
birth of the child on the Andes; the death of Bolivar. The whole 
enormous Opera—three hours and twenty minutes of music—starts with 
a cradle song and ends with a soft and peaceful love duet. It is one of 
the characteristics of this opera, that amid thunder and revolution, 
earthquakes and war, suddenly the whole noise stops and a simple tune 
reminds us that life is not all excitement and tremor, but that there are 
always moments when the world must take breath. 

I once told Milhaud that in Bo/ivar he gave me the impression of having 
used quite a number of South American folk tunes, specially in the scene 
of the liberation of the slaves and in the second interlude. He said : ‘ No. 
The only real folk tunes I used are played by the dance band in the 
* Ball of the Widows.” The others, | made up myself—and of course 
they sound the more genuine.’ 

For such a complex work first class interpreters are necessary. In 
that respect both Milhaud and the Paris Opera have been particularly 
happy. Roger Bourdin in singing, diction and interpretation proves 
himself an outstanding interpreter of the part of Bolivar. Nota phrase, 
not a note is out of place, not a word is lost, not one dramatic nuance 
missed. Bourdin recaptures the enthusiasm of youth, and passes gradually 
to the fulfilment of manhood. Janine Micheau is Manuela. Although 
her singing is superb and equal to a tremendously exacting part (which 
by the way was originally written for Lily Pons), her diction leaves many 
words unheard. Of her interpretation, let it only be said that the passing 
of the years and the many tribulations of the most strenuous of lives leave 
no mark onher. The same may be said of most of the other characters. 
From the point of view both of singing and of movement, the highest 
praise should perhaps be given to the choir. However long the score 
and dissonant the writing, every member sings and acts to perfection. 
I understand they have been working on it for the best part of a year. 
Under the brilliant leadership of Cluytens, the orchestra played as it does 
when it takes the trouble to do so—that is, magnificently. 

A modern opera—and in particular such a glamorous one—should 
appeal not only to the ears, but also to the eye: in that respect Bolivar 
is a landmark in French operatic production. Fernand Léger has 
designed the twelve sets and seven hundred costumes: no easy task. 
The Production of de Rieux is equally excellent and there is enough 





movement but not too much. 

What is the future of Bolivar? The big cuts suggested by Milhaud 
cannot be made before October, and the ballet, arranged by Lifar but cut 
out for lack of time, will then be performed. Will the work then gain 
momentum or will it on the contrary follow the fate of Maximilien, which 
after six performances disappeared from the bills ?. Eleven Opera Houses 
in Germany and two in Italy are anxious to perform the work, but the 
score is not yet printed, despite offers from publishers in and out of 
France. Whatever the case, Bo/ivar is an important work, and the 
management of the Opéra should be thanked for producing it. 
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The Florence Festival 


Out of the seven operas done this year in the Maggio Musicale, only 
three are near enough to the standard repertory to remove them from the 
rarity class, and even these three are not too commonly done. The other 
four included a world premiére, and revivals of two operas that have not 
been seen on the stage within living memory—enterprise on the part 
of the authorities that is as commendable as it is rare. 

Armide (Lully), in a realisation by Frank Martin and sung in French, 
was the first production of the Festival. In the performance of a Lully 
opera, the three most important considerations are the scenery, the 
ballet, and the musical declamation of the French language. The music 
has not the elements of surprise, invention, and above all of contrast 
to enable it to carry the opera, least of all in a large theatre like the 
Teatro Communale (where, by the way, all the performances under 
review took place). For Armide no expense had been spared and the 
production was in every way lavish, the scenery (by the very talented 
Fabrizio Clerici) truly magnificent, and the ballet (by Aurel Milloss) 
stylish and pleasant to watch. What was wrong was that Lully’s 
remarkable setting of French suffered, to say the least of it, something 
like a sea change as handled by the Yugoslav, Danish, Polish, German, 
Spanish and Italian-speaking singers of the cast, and the result was 
strange but unquestionably not rich. One wonders why at least the 
two principals and the conductor were not brought from Paris, more 
particularly as Guarnieri’s flagging tempi and relaxed treatment of Lully’s 
anyhow square rhythms contributed their measure to the general tedium. 
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In the large cast, only Heinz Rehfuss (as Hate) was entirely satisfactory. 
Marianna Radev (Armide) sang with plenty of voice but little discernible 
style, and Tyge Tygesen, who was a fine-looking Renaud, demonstrated 
that his good natural voice was too robust for the music and that his sing- 
ing is undisciplined. Of the other singers, only Zareska, as a confidante, 
and Lydia Styx and Juan Oncina in tiny parts were at all adequate. 

Last year | saw Rossini’s L’ Assedia di Corinto in the Teatro Communale, 
and I looked forward with considerable anticipation to Spontini’s O/impia, 
another grand opera of the same school. This is a story of the rivalry 
and hate of Cassandro (tenor) and Antigono (bass), the two most 
prominent of Alexander the Great’s prospective successors, who are no 
sooner reconciled through the offices of the Priest of Diana than they 
discover that they are rivals for the hand of Olimpia. She loves 
Cassandro, whose father is generally (and unjustly) suspected of having 
murdered Alexander. At their betrothal ceremony, the officiating 
priestess (contralto), who turns out to be Statira, widow of Alexander 
and Olimpia’s mother, suddenly recognises Cassandro as the murderer 
of Alexander. After various happenings, including a recognition scene 
between mother and daughter and some attempts at diplomacy by the 
High Priest, Antigono is wounded and admits with his dying breath that 
it was in fact he who murdered Alexander: final tableau of rejoicing. 

Much of the music is impressive and beautiful, but in the grand operas 
written for Paris by composers of less than genius, dignity is inclined to 
give way to pomposity, and to degenerate all too soon into plain dullness 

and Oh, those interminable formal ballets! The music’s allusions 
to contemporaries and predecessors were frequent, obvious, and 
refreshing, which is not to say that the music lacked invention, but simply 
that it shared some of the advantages of style of its period. Some of the 
arias are most beautiful, as for instance the two shapely pieces for soprano 
in Acts I and III, and also the big scene for Statira in Act Il. The 
ensemble writing, also frequently impressive, is on a big and unhurried 
scale and it is perhaps this question of scale, this slow unfolding of the 
musical action, which as much as anything else stands between the work 
and a modern audience. Much the most dramatic section of the work 
is the first scene of the last act, precisely | think because the individual 
pieces are clearer cut. 

It was all a bit like going from one great formal Empire room to 
another, and Serafin, who conducted, is perhaps no. longer the best 
guide for a tour of this kind, with his accurate but bare catalogue of the 
contents and his apparent lack of time for going more fully into the 
details. Elena Nicolai, who took over the role of Statira at short notice 
following the serious illness of Fedora Barbieri just before the first night, 
is not the sort of singer to be worried by a detail of pitch here or a 
musical nuance there, but she is forthright and dramatic and, con- 
sidering the conditions, hers was a creditable effort. Renata Tebaldi 
was the Olimpia, and her glorious voice was heard at its best in the 
third act aria, which was exquisitely sung. The dominating ease of the 
top of her voice in the ensembles was thrilling, but in the very 
difficult first act aria there were signs that her increasing engagements 
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n ‘Olimpia. 
Photo by Fotolocchi 
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in Italy do not always leave her 
time to sing music as exacting 
as this into her voice with real 
thoroughness. Giorgio Kokolios 
(Cassandro) has a voice with a real 
dramatic ring, but most of the 
tricks of the average Italian tenor 
as well. Giacomo Vaghi (Antigono 
sang well, but his opulent bass 
voice seems to have lost its quality 
in the top register. 

Strauss’s E/e&sra was performed 
in German and, rather surprisingly 
and unsuitably, preceded a new 
Milloss version of Prokoviev’s ballet 
Chout. Mitropoulos conducted the 
opera ina most impressive and clear 
orchestral performance, but Graf’s 
production was inept and un- 
interesting (apart from the excellent lighting), and as both acting and 
singing were uneven the results were less than they should have been. 
(Anny Konetzni suggested none of the dedicated and implacable hate of 
Elektra, in spite of her huge and untiring voice. Her Wagnerian scoop 
and untidy but essentially comfortable appearance and acting were in 
direct contrast with the highly-wrought singing and the vivid playing 
of Marthe Médl (Klytemnestra), whose excellent diction and accurate 
and vigorous projection of the music made her performance quite 
outstanding. Daniza lIlitsch was a shrill, edgy and _ inaccurate 
Chrysothemis, and Hans Braun’s Orest was distinguished neither in 
appearance, movement, sound, nor even in audibility. 

One of the most interesting events of this year’s Maggio Musicale 
was the first stage performance of Da!lapiccola’s I/ Prigioniero, a one act 
opera lasting forty minutes. The libretto, a combination of a story of 
Villiers de l’Isle-Adam and an episode from Charles de Coster’s U/enspiege/, 
tells of the prisoner of the Spanish Inquisition who is subjected to the most 
cruel torture known to his gaolers—the hope of liberty. There are three 
main characters: the Prisoner (baritone), his Mother (soprano), the Gaoler 
(tenor), and the work is written for full orchestra and offstage chorus. 

Dallapiccola is Italy’s leading adherent of the twelve-tone school. 
Let us say straight away that // Prigioniero was 2 very considerable success. 
It was in fact difficult not to be struck and impressed by this music, by 
its economy, and by the closely-knit structure of the individual scenes. 
Much of its excitement is derived from the harmonic structure and 
beautiful orchestration—but it came as a surprise that a composer with 
so keen a realisation of the beauty of sound should require his chorus 
to sing exclusively through a loud-speaker and so upset an otherwise 
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exquisite balance of sound. Since each of the four interludes is choral, 
this coarse, canned sound assumes considerable importance before the 
end of the opera. The action proceeds in a series of monologues and 
duets, and the composer seems to rely for intensity and expressiveness 
in the vocal line almost entirely on the wide, Webern-esque intervals 
which are characteristic of his style, rather than on the variety and 
rhythmic structure of his melodies. At least once—in the scene in which 
the escaping prisoner is nearly discovered by a couple of priests—he has 
missed an opportunity, almost wilfully it would seem, of varying the 
tension and introducing some much needed contrast. The priests use 
precisely the same musical language, although they are outside the main 
conflict of the drama, as the three characters who are inside it, and the 
interruption appears to have no musico-dramatic point whatsoever. 
However, there need be little dispute over the seriousness of the 
composer’s intentions and the claims of his music, as exemplified in this 
opera, to a place in the contemporary repertory. On the other hand 
I/ Prigioniero would probably not suffer by a transfer from stage to 
concert-platform or (preferably) radio, and this lack of a true stage 
dimension is the music’s most serious defect. 

The orchestra under Hermann Scherchen reached a very high 
level at the premiére and the whole musical performance had obviously 
been prepared with exemplary thoroughness. Bronislay Horowicz’s 
production was often admirable, but failed to make clear the various 
stages of the escape, handicapped as it was by the unsatisfactory scenery. 
Magda Laszlo (the Mother) gave a performance of remarkable beauty and 
intensity, and her clear, sympathetic voice and highly musical singing 
suggested more might have emerged had her colleagues, Scipione 


let I Scene 2 of Spontini’s ‘Olimpia at Florence. Setting by P. Cont 
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Scipione Colombo in * Il Prigioniero’ Drawing by Milein Cosman 














Médl as Klytemnestra. 
Drawing by Milein Cosman 


Colombo (the Prisoner) and Mario 
Binci (the Gaoler) been on the 
same level. 

In some ways the most satisfac- 
tory of the five performances I saw 
in Florence was that of Don Carlos, 
which lasted from g until 2.30 a.m. 
(the four intervals averaged half an 
hour each), but was still gripping 
from beginning to end. One’s main 
quarrel with the production was that 
the designer, Mario Sironi, appeared 
to be convinced that the whole of 
sixteenth century Europe from the 
Forest of Fontainebleau to the gar- 
dens of Madrid was covered by a 
Petrified Forest. This opera contains 
some of the finest music Verdi ever wrote, but the glory of the score is 
perhaps the first scene of the fourth Act, which opens magnificently with 
Philip’s soliloquy (Ea giammai mamo) and the scene between him and the 
Grand Inquisitor. In Florence these roles were sung as they must be by two 
basses of the first rank, Boris Christoff and Giulio Neri, and the clash 
of personalities was as striking as the richness and power of their singing. 
Serafin’s conducting now has more routine than brilliance, but there was 
undeniable authority here. Caniglia was good at rehearsal but in the 
performance threw away every phrase for its climax and mercilessly 
over-drove the aftermath of her once magnificent vocal equipment. 
Silveri was a solid and imposing Roderigo, and Picchi made up for the 
shortage of weight in his voice by phrasing and musical approach. 
The third bass, Plinio Clabassi (Un frate), sang his solo with the 
chorus at the beginning of the second act really well, and he left 
an impression of a most beautiful bass voice and really musical singing. 
The actual weight of sound provided by this cast was something quite 
unusual, but it was perhaps Ebe Stignani who most satisfactorily combined 
voice, musical accuracy and the necessary heroic style (in the Italian 
sense). Hers is not the warmest personality on the operatic stage, but the 
splendid voice is unimpaired, and I have never heard a more devastating 
and electrifying attack than she produced at climaxes, notably in O don 
fatale. \t was exciting and memorable singing in a performance that 
had not been deficient in either quality. 

(L’Elisir d’ Amore and Iphigénie en Aulide took place after I had left 
Florence.) H. 











































Boris Christoff as Philip II in * Don Carlos.’ Drawing by Milein Cosman 















Hofmannsthal as a 
Librettist 


by Hugo F. Garten 


To the larger English public, the Austrian poet Hugo von 
Hofmannsthal is known only as the librettist of Der Rosenkavalier and, 
perhaps, of. E/ekfra. It is little aware that his collaboration with Richard 
Strauss is merely a small, if important, fraction of his work, and that he 
ranks as one of the last great figures in German and, particularly, in 
Austrian literature. Moreover, his writings for the operatic stage were 
not a casual side-line but the logical outcome of his total development as 
a writer and of his conception of the theatre. It is impossible to assess 
the part he played in the history of modern opera without seeing it in 
connection with his work and personality as a whole. 

The appearance of the young Hofmannsthal, in the early ’90s, in the 
literary world of Vienna is still remembered as something like a miracle. 
Those who were allowed to witness it never tire of recalling the amaze- 
ment when those first little verse plays, Yesterday, The Death of Titian, 
Death and the Fool, and others, equally outstanding in their perfection 
of form and maturity of thought, were found to be written by a boy of 
seventeen who was still a pupil at a Vienna secondary school. His 
personality and brilliance of conversation made a similar indelible im- 
pression on all who met him. ‘1 had the feeling,’ relates Arthur 
Schnitzler, ‘ that for the first time in my life | had encountered a born 
genius.’ The young Hofmannsthal was at once acclaimed as the 
champion of a rising generation which set its ideals of beauty and 
aristocratic refinement against the down-to-earth Naturalism whose 
intellectual centre was in Berlin. He became the Austrian counterpart 
to such writers as Oscar Wilde, Maeterlinck, Barrés, D’Annunzio. 
To all of these contemporaries, the young ‘ Loris ’ (as he called himself) 
devoted penetrating essays which revealed his singular gift of absorbing 
the literary and cultural achievements of other nations. His truly 
cosmopolitan mind was equally at home in all the great epochs of history, 
in ancient Greece, in the Italian Renaissance, in Elizabethan England, 
in 17th century France, in the Spanish Baroque as well as in the great 
periods of the Austrian past. After passing through a profound crisis 
in his early twenties, Hofmannsthal emerged a transformed and matured 
man. Reaching out in new directions, he produced his first full-length poetic 
dramas of various settings and periods—the oriental play Zobeida’s 
Wedding, a Casanova play The Adventurer and the Primadonna, an adaptation 
of Otway’s Venice Preserved and—his first approach to Greek mythology— 
Oedipus and the Sphinx and Elektra. It was with the latter work in 1906 
that his collaboration with Richard Strauss began, which was to last till 
his death in 1929. 






































Hofmannsthal’s metamorphosis implied more than a mere expansion 
of form; he emerged from the self-centredness and solitude of his 
precocious youth into reality, into society, into the world at large. On 
this course, he arrived at opera as the supreme form of the theatre, en- 
compassing as it did all the forms of art in a single whole. In a letter 
he wrote to Strauss on the occasion of the latter’s Goth birthday, in 1924, 
he said : ‘ It appears to me as something great and also necessary in my 
life that you approached me, 18 years ago, with your needs and wishes... 
Most of what | produced in the loneliness of youth, entirely for myself, 
scarcely thinking of readers, were fantastic little operas—without music. 
Your wishes set me an aim and yet my freedom was not restricted.’ 
Without being strictly musical himself, Hofmannsthal saw in music an 
essential complement to his literary aspirations. ‘ What stimulates me,’ 
he wrote on another occasion, ‘is the prospect of the beautiful results 
that can spring from the combination of our two arts, the joyful anticipa- 
tion of something harmonious and delightful for eye and ear alike.’ 

What led Hofmannsthal to opera was, above all, his close affinity to 
the Baroque in which, as he saw it, the culture of Austria had its roots. 
For it was in opera, more than in anything else, that the Baroque found 
its fullest expression. Indeed, Strauss’s operas may be regarded as the 
last flower of that great tradition which had its origin in the Baroque. 

This partnership thus presents a unique instance in the history of opera 
of a poet of first rank devoting an essential part of his life-work to this 
form of art. And we have, as a singular literary document, the correspon- 
dence between the two men which accompanied their work through more 
than twenty years, reflecting every phase of its growth. This correspon- 
dence must not only be regarded as of prime importance for anybody 
concerned with opera as a work of art, but it offers an incomparable 
insight into the working of the creative mind. In order to appreciate 
the part Hofmannsthal played in the creation of Strauss’ operas, we 
cannot do better than follow their correspondence in its most significant 
passages.* 

It is not generally realized that the first common work, E/e&/ra, was 
not originally conceived as an opera-text, but was written as an indepen- 
dent play. It had been frequently produced (first by Max Reinhardt 
in Berlin, 1904) when Strauss decided to turn it into an opera, as it 
offered possibilities similar to those of his preceding work, Salome: a 
terse, highly dramatic action in one act, in an ancient setting, and with a 
dominating female part. Strauss required for his purposes certain 
alterations and additions, in which he showed his unfailing instinct 
for dramatic effect. It is during this first exchange of letters, in 1907, 
that he pays his first compliment to Hofmannsthal as a librettist : “ You 
are a born librettist, which in my opinion is the highest possible compli- 
ment, for I hold that it is far more difficult to write a good libretto than 
a fine play.” While Strauss was still at work on Elektra, both he and 
Hofmannsthal were looking for a new suitable subject for their first 


* The following quotations are partly based on the translation by Paul England, 
published by A. Knop, New York, which comprises the letters 1907-1918. Later 
quotations are published here for the first time in English. 
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genuinely common work. Several suggestions came to nothing: 
Semiramis, after a drama by Calderon; a story from Casanova (which 
eventually took shape as the first prose comedy of Hofmannsthal’s, 
Cristina’s Heimreise). Then, in a short letter from Weimar, of 
February 11,1909, the poet announces : ‘ Here, during three quiet after- 
noons, | wrote the complete scenario for a new light opera. The 
situations are broadly comic, the action is varied and almost as obvious 
as a mime, there are opportunities for lyric passages, fun, humour, even 
forashort ballet. There are two big roles, one for a baritone, the other fora 
graceful girl in man’s clothes—a la Farrar or Mary Garden. Period: Vienna 
in the time of Maria Theresia.’ Here, in a nutshell, is Der Rosenkavalier! 

From that day onward, for two inspired years, the correspondence 
revolves exclusively around this work which was to be their greatest 
popular success. From the outset, Strauss’s reaction was enthusiastic : 
‘I am simply ravished ; it really is extremely charming, and so subtle, 
a little too subtle, perhaps, for the general public, but that doesn’t 
matter...’ Time and again, both partners point to Figaro and The 
Mastersingers as the supreme models of comic opera. There is no doubt 
a subtle afhnity between Cherubino and Octavian, and between the 
Countess and the Marschallin, whose function in the plot also bears some 
resemblance to that of Hans Sachs. Yet Der Rosenkavalier is an entirely 
original work of Hofmannsthal’s, forming an important link in a series 
of Viennese prose comedies. 

Only a few weeks after the first performance of Rosenkavalier, in 
Dresden, 1911, Hofmannsthal outlined in one and the same letter the 
ideas for two works which were to occupy them for the next eight years— 
Ariadne and Die Frau ohne Schatten. The first was merely intended to 
be a kind of interlude, to gain time for the larger work. The poet 
writes, within a single bracket, of ‘the 30 minutes opera for a small 
orchestra, which I have all but completed in my head, called Ariadne auf 
Naxos—a mixture of heroic-mythological characters in 18th century 
costume—hooped skirts and ostrich feathers—and other characters from 
the comedia dell’arte, Harlequin and Scaramuccio, who are perpetually 
interweaving a buffo thread with the heroic element.’ At a very early 
moment, a combination with Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme was 
envisaged. The first performance took place, under the direction of 
Max Reinhardt, in Stuttgart, on October 25, 1912. In spite of its success, 
the linking of the opera with an alien prose play proved impracticable in 
the long run. After several half-hearted attempts at alterations and 
amendments, Hofmannsthal reports in June, 1913 : ‘ What is the good 
of all this unsatisfactory patching-up—the only remedy has been lying 
for a week in my desk ! It is after all a prelude, consisting of the dressing- 
room scene rewritten, in a very fresh and whimsical manner.’ So the 
so-called ‘ second version’ came into being, which discards the Bourgeois 
Gentilhbomme altogether and puts in its place an original scenic prelude. 
The music to this was written only in 1916, and the whole first performed 
in Vienna in the same year. In an attempt to ‘ save the delightful bits of 
incidental music’ to the Bourgeois Gentilhomme, Hofmannsthal embarked 
once more, in 1918, on an adaptation of the Moliére comedy (this 
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Hofmannsthal and Strauss in 
the Summer of 1915 


time in three acts) for the Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin. When this proved 
a failure, Strauss finally strung to- 
gether the main pieces of his music 
in the well-known orchestral suite. 

Allthrough these years, Die Frau 
ohne Schatten had taken shape. From 
the outset, it was designed as the 
second chef d’oewre after Rosenkava- 
jer. \n order to assuage the im- 
patient enquiries of the composer, 
Hofmannsthal suggested, as a kind 
of stop-gap, a ballet Orestes and the 
Furies. When Strauss expressed some doubts on account of the afhnity 
of the subject to E/e&sra, the poet submitted, in collaboration with 
Count Harry Kessler, the draft to a new ballet, Josefs/egende, specially 
designed for Diaghileft, with Nijinsky in the main part, ‘the most extra- 
ordinary personality in the theatre today.’ It is not merely incidental 
that in the same year, 1912, Hofmannsthal wrote his revival of the English 
morality play Everyman which has since become world-famous through 
the Salzburg Festival ; with it, the Christian message for the first time 
entered his work. It is this very message which he saw embodied in 
the pure shepherd lad, Joseph. The work was first produced by the 
Russian Ballet in Paris, in the spring of 1914. 

Meanwhile, Die Frau ohne Schatten had ripened in the poet’s mind. 
Repeatedly, he had implored Strauss not to urge him, lest he should 
endanger *‘ this fearfully ticklish and infinitely difficult task.’ No other 
work was closer to his heart, and on no other has he spent greater efforts. 
Its completion took, all in all, no less than eight years! Its first outline 
we find in that letter of 1911 which also contains the first sketch to 
Ariadne : * \t is a fairy-tale where two men are confronted by two women 
—one a fairy-like woman, the other mortal—a bizarre woman, with 
really a very good nature, incomprehensible, capricious, domineering, 
yet engaging withal . . . The whole varied, with palace and cottage, 
priests, ships, torches, rock passages, choruses, children...’ Here is, 
in a nutshell, the character and atmosphere of that fairy-opera which, in 
Hofmannsthal’s own words, ‘ would bear the same relation to the Magic 
Flute as Der Rosenkavalier does to Figaro—not that there is any imitation 
in either case, only a certain analogy.’ It was only in July, 1914, that 
the first two acts of the libretto were ready. Strauss responded with 
profound appreciation : ‘ It is certain that in all your life you have done 
nothing finer or more perfect, and f count it a feather in my cap that our 
collaboration was the cause of your writing it. I hope my music will 
prove worthy of your lovely poetry.” The outbreak of war thwarted 
all hopes for a speedy completion. Hofmannsthal, although soon 
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released from military service, spent much of the war years on cultural 
missions, serving the cause of Austria as he saw it. From these activities, 
he returned with renewed eagerness to the exotic and symbolic world 
of Die Frau ohne Schatten. So firm was the hold the subject had on him 
that he wrote, parallel with the libretto, a narrative version which ranks 
as a masterpiece among his prose works. 

In the summer of 1916, Strauss reported the completion of the huge 
score. But he was not quite sure whether he had achieved what 
Hofmannsthal had visualized. Repeatedly, the poet had exhorted him 
to avoid any relapse into the Wagnerian style, and Strauss writes : ‘ Your 
impassioned protest against the Wagnerian method of music-making 
has sunk deep into my heart and opened a door on an entirely new land- 
scape in which I hope to find my way into the realm of non-Wagnerian 
opera of play, sentiment, and human beings. 1 now see my way clear 
before me, and | thank you for having opened my eyes. But now you 
must write me the suitable libretti. Choose any form you like! I promise 
you I have now definitely cast off the music armour of Wagner.’ 

Nothing could reveal more clearly the share Hofmannsthal had in 
Strauss’s musical development. In his reply, he points to a ‘ third manner’ 
which may develop from this new insight. However, many years elapsed 
before he provided Strauss with a new libretto. Several suggestions by 
the composer for a new spie/oper were turned down. So was the idea 
of a realistic ‘ marriage opera’ which was to treat an episode from 
Strauss’s own life. So the latter was compelled to write the text to 
Intermezzo himself—the only break in their collaboration. 

In the last decade of his life, Hofmannsthal experienced a new flowering 
of his independent creative powers, the fruits of which were the Viennese 
post-war comedy Der Schwierige, and the two great dramas The Great 
Theatre of the World and The Tower, both inspired by Calderon. Only 
in 1928 did a new common work take the stage—Dyie Aegyptische Helena. 
Once more, Hofmannsthal returned to the realm of Greek mythology 
from which their collaboration had taken its departure with Es&jéra. 
But it was an entirely different aspect of the ancient world : not that of 
terse and relentless tragedy, weighed down by inexorable fate, but serene, 
light, fantastical, in other words, seen through Baroque eyes. In the 
characters of Menelas and Helen, and their final reunion after manifold 
temptations, the timeless human issues of marriage and fidelity are raised, 
which also underlie Ariadne and Die Frau ohne Schatten. This subtle 
psychological context is realized through the medium of ‘ mythological 
opera’ which Hofmannsthal, in an illuminating postscript to the work, 
called ‘ the truest of all forms.’ It was perhaps not altogether the fault 
of Strauss that Die Acgyptische Helena somehow fell short of that lightness 
of touch the poet had visualized. As with Die Frau ohne Schatten, both 
had succumbed to what Hofmannsthal realized to be ‘the curse of the 
German artist ’"—to ‘ grow heavier over his work.’ 

Almost simultaneously with the beginnings of Die Aegyptische Helena 
Strauss had urged his librettist to write him ‘a second Rosenkavalier’ 
which would give full scope for the light, conversational style he was 
aiming at. ‘I think I know precisely,’ Hofmannsthal wrote in 1922, 
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‘what you mean by “a second Rosenkavalier.” The action should be 
set in Vienna, round about 1840, something smallish, warm-hearted, as 
well as gay.” It took more than five years before this vague idea 
materialized in .1rabe/la. The poet drew on a prose sketch he had 
written in 1910, called Lwucidor, with the sub-title ‘ Characters for an 
unwritten comedy.’ Once more, he returned to his native Vienna ; 
but this time he chose a bourgeois milieu of the 1860’s, a period that 
showed the first signs of material and moral degeneration. This * lyrical 
comedy ’ was perhaps the most straightforward libretto he wrote for 
Strauss, inspiring him to a music which, in its lightness of touch and 
melodious flow, falls little short of Der Rosenkavalier. \t was his last 
work, the music of which he was never to hear. Strauss’ telegram, 
delightedly acknowledging receipt of the revised first act, arrived only 
after the poet’s sudden death, on July 15, 1929. 

However, there is one more work which bears the stamp of 
Hofmannsthal—the mythological opera Die Liebe der Danae, which has so 
far been heard only at a private dress rehearsal in Salzburg, in 
\ugust, 1944. The scenario to this opera had been submitted by the 
poet to Strauss in 1922, but had at that time been superseded by the 
Helena. When Strauss, many years later, happened to come across it he 
was so captivated that he commissioned his new partner, Joseph Gregor, 
to work it out for him. It is difficult to assess to what extent the com- 
pleted work fulfils the original intentions of Hofmannsthal. 

Strauss was allowed to survive his partner by twenty years—years 
rich in new ventures in which the seeds Hofmannsthal had sown in him 
partly bore fruit. But he was never to find again a congenial partner of 
Hofmannsthal’s stature. How fully he realized what he owed to him 
is evident from a letter he wrote to the poet on his soth birthday in 1924: 
* All I could say to you in words would be trivial compared to what | 
have already told you in sound as composer of your wonderful poetry. 
It must give you a fine satisfaction that it was your words that have drawn 
from me the most beautiful I had to give in music. And so, may 
Chrysothemis, the Marschallin, Ariadne, Zerbinetta, the Kaiserin and, 
last not least, Helena enter your room with me and thank you above all 
for all you have granted me of your life-work, and have furthered and 
called to life in me.’ 


Hofmannsthal’s ‘ Ariadne’ Letter 
(From the letter the poet wrote to Strauss when he felt disappointed 
with the composer’s ‘ cool reception ’ of the first draft of Ariadne.) 


Aussee-Obertressen, July 18th 1grt. 

... | want to try to explain, in a few sentences, the idea, or rather the 
substance, of this short poetic play. It deals with one of life’s simple 
and great problems—fidelity ; whether to cling to the lost love, to be 
faithful unto death—or to go on with life, to break away, to transform 
oneself, to sacrifice the unity of one’s soul, and yet in the transformation 
to preserve oneself, to remain a human being, not to sink to the level 
of the beast that has no memory. This is also the basic theme of Ee&¢ra— 
the voice of Elektra contrasted to that of Chrysothemis, the heroic 
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contrasted to the human. Here we have the group of heroes, demi-gods, 
and gods—Ariadne, Bacchus, Theseus—opposed to the merely mortal 
group consisting of the flippant Zerbinetta and her companions, these 
everyday masks of life. Zerbinetta is in her element floundering from 
one man to another—Ariadne could be the wife or the beloved of one 
man only, she can feel herself deserted, forsaken, only once. True, there 
is still one thing left, even for her—the miracle, the God. To him 
she gives herself, mistaking him for Death—he is at once Death and 
Life, unveiling for her the immense abysses of her own nature, making 
her an enchantress, a magic woman who has transformed this poor little 
Ariadne, conjuring up for her in this world the world beyond, preserving 
her for us, and at the same time transforming her. 

But what to godlike spirits is a veritable wonder seems to Zerbinetta’s 
down-to-earth nature just an everyday affair. She sees, in Ariadne’s 
experience, merely what she is capable of seeing, the exchange of an old 
lover for a new one. Thus the two worlds are, at the end, ironically 
linked in the only possible way—through a lack of understanding. 

Bacchus, however, in this monological adventure of the lonely Ariadne, 
is not a mere deus ex machina, but he too has his part in the significant 
experience. Young and unsullied, unwitting of his own divinity, he 
travels from island to island, as the wind carries him. His first love-affair 
was typical, whether we call the lady Circe, or merely a cocotte. The 
impact is tremendous on his young, unsullied soul, full of infinite potential- 
ities. Were he Harlequin, it would merely mean the beginning of a long 
chain of amorous adventures ; but he is Bacchus, and, confronted by the 
tremendous significance of this erotic experience, all things are revealed 
to him in a flash—the transformation into beast, the metamorphosis, 
his own divine nature. So he escapes from Circe’s arms, still untrans- 
formed, but not without a wound, a longing, a certain knowledge. How 
deeply he is affected when finding the being he can love—who mis- 
understands him, but through this very misunderstanding is able to give 
herself wholly to him, who knows how to disclose to him all her loveli- 
ness, and entrusts herself to him as one entrusts oneself to Death alone— 
all this I need not further elaborate to an artist like you... 


‘Ariadne auf Naxos’ 


by Else Mayer-Lisman 


The theme of Ariadne forsaken by Theseus and consoled by Bacchus 
has been a subject which has interested artists throughout the ages. 
It is even linked up with the history of opera itself, and Claudio Monteverdi 
was one of the first composers who transformed the suffering of the 
deserted Ariadne into the language of music (Arianna, 1608). The 
Ariadne of Richard Strauss not only guides us into the world of mythology 
but also brings us into the ep« ch of Louis XIV, Moliére and Lully in 
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The 1938 Munich Festival production of * Ariadne.” Viorica Ursuleac in the 
title part, second from left. Photo Holdt 


France, as well as acquainting us with characters of the Italian Commedia 
dell Arte. Above all, we are asked to penetrate into a very deep and 
fundamental human problem, that of fidelity. We wonder how these 
different worlds can be united in an artistic whole, and form a satisfactory 
subject for an opera. 

In the works of Strauss it is of particular interest to follow the gradual 
act of creation, the constant development of the ‘ First Idea’ which, like 
a plant, is cultivated and watched by poet and composer until it finally 
reaches maturity. The ‘ First Idea’ in the case of Ariadne arose from the 
fact that Hugo von Hofmannsthal and Richard Strauss wanted to thank 
their much-loved and respected friend and collaborator, Max Reinhardt, 
for the first production of Rosenkavalier, in Dresden in 1911, by writing 
a little opera, a thirty minute opera as they called it to begin with, a 
Zwischenarbeit amongst their important works. The choice fell on 
Moliére’s Bourgeois Gentilhomme, and we read in the correspondence 
between Hofmannsthal and Strauss: ‘I have begun the Moliére. 1 had 
turned my attention for a long time to his less well-known plays, when 
in Paris it suddenly dawned on me how splendidly the Bourgeois 
Gentilbomme would lend itself to the introduction of an operatic divertisse- 
ment of the sort I had in mind...” Strauss replies: * I have read 
Gentilhomme. Part | is delightful, especially the first scene for composer 
and dancing master—there is an opportunity for some charming 
conversation-music during the ballet of the dancing master, the cooks, 
the tailors. The whole idea amuses me greatly and I feel sure I shall 
be able to do something out of the ordinary with it... 

Those who are acquainted with the comedy know that Monsieur 
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Jourdain—the bourgeois who wants to become a gentleman by learning 
to dance, sing, compose, fence, appreciate the arts—is giving a dinner 
party for the dubious Marquise (a widow) and the Count Dorantes. 

After the dinner, in the original a Turkish Ballet was performed to 
entertain the guests. Now Hofmannsthal and Strauss re-write the 
comedy, shorten it into two acts and instead of the ballet put in the 
performance of an opera. Monsieur Jourdain becomes an active 
patron of the arts. He asks a young composer to write a serious opera 
for a lot of money. Ariadne auf Naxos was chosen, as it fitted into 
the period and was a familiar subject at the time. Monsieur Jourdain 
also engages for the same evening a group of Italian Bouffonists (actor- 
singers, whose art was based on improvisation and developed out of 
the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte). They are to perform a Steg greifkomodie 
(improvised comedy), ‘ The Unfaithful Zerbinetta and her Four Lovers 

after the performance of Ariadne. Just as the actors and singers are 
getting ready for their performances—we see them bustling about the 
stage half dressed between the end of the dinner and the beginning 
of the performance, we hear the orchestra rehearsing behind the stage, 
whilst the stage is being put up—Monsieur Jourdain sends a lackey 
to say that both entertainments must take place simultaneously. ‘Let 
\riadne’s island be peopled by Italian players, who can cut their capers 
for her benefit.” Before we realise it, we become the guests of 
Monsieur Jourdain. The lights go out and the performance begins. 

Ariadne differs from other Strauss operas in that it is scored for only 
thirty-nine instruments : 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 horns 
1 trumpet, 1 trombone, 6 violins, 4 violas, 4 cellos, 2 double basses, 
1 grand piano, 2 harps, a harmonium, celesta, drum, tamburin, triangle, 
a small drum, cymbals and chimes. Each instrument acts as a solo 
instrument and demands a first-class player. Making use of this small 
and curiously assorted orchestral apparatus, Strauss intermingles the 
style of antiquity with that of the Italian Buffo, letting the simple 
expression of the world of nature, represented by the nymphs, run 
through the whole. He puts all these different musical worlds into the 
frame of the old seventeenth century baroque, which resolves the con- 
trasts and knits the whole together. 

The memories and despair of the deserted Ariadne form the contents 
of the little overture in eighteenth century style, which leads into the music 
of the nymphs as the curtain rises. Zerbinetta’s big, elaborate aria—a 
kind of catalogue aria based on the old Italian coloratura style—forms, 
together with the great monologue of Ariadne, the centre of the work. 

Here we have the developing contrasts, in poetry and music, 
between the woman who cannot forget and waits for the messenger 
of death, and the woman who changes her lovers many times and tells 
us of her past adventures and her light-hearted philosophy of life. 
Around this centre we have the erty and dances of the Bouffonesque 
characters, who constantly interrupt the drama and burlesque it. The 
simple songs and beautifully formed ensembles of the nymphs shine 
like a light over the whole. At the moment when the nymphs announce 
the arrival of Bacchus the music changes completely. This change leads 
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into the climax of the work, when Ariadne falls into the arms of Bacchus, 
thinking it is Hermes, the messenger of death. In this embrace we have 
the metamorphosis. The music here is in the truest sense of the word 
Dionysian. The god-like nature of Bacchus, Ariadne’s fate and the 
whole poetical idea of the work find their final ecstatic expression in 
the love duet, and it is left to Zerbinetta and her lovers to end the work 
and close the frame. 

So out of this ‘ Thirty Minute Opera ’ developed a chef d’ oewvre—indeed, 
not one chef d’oewre but two, for there is a second version of Ariadne, the 
one usually performed, in which Moliére’s play is ignored and the short 
scene between the play and the beginning of the opera is elaborated 
into a ‘ musical Parlando.’ In this version, the audience find them- 
selves ‘ backstage,’ before the performance of Ariadne in the house of 
an Austrian patron of the arts. This scene has been almost completely 
re-written, but the opera itself is practically the same in each version. 
The opportunity of hearing the original version of the work, which is 
the one to be performed in Edinburgh this year, is something no opera- 
lover should miss, as the difficulty of collecting together what is in effect 
two companies—singers and actors—has caused attention to be focused 
on the second and compromise edition of the score, so that the original 
is rarely performed. 

Each work of Strauss has its own poetical and musical language, its 
own style, its own form, its own world, and although he translates 
every nuance in the psychology of his characters into music, he himself 
remains detached. His rich harmonies and orchestration, the glittering 
colour of his music, the individual character of each voice part—in 
Ariadne these characteristics come to perfect fruition. 


Adele Kern as Zerbinetta with her four lovers in the 1938 production of 
© Ariadne’ at Munich 











People iv: 
Carl Ebert 


by Elizabeth Carson 


Carl Ebert was a pupil of Max 
Reinhardt and began his career as an 
actor in 1909 as a member of Rein- 
hardt’s famous ‘Deutsches Theater’ 
in Berlin, where he stayed until 1914, 
when he went to Frankfurt-on- 
Main. He was for eight years at 
the Municipal Theatre, and became 
well known for his outstanding 
performances (Goethe’s Faust and 
Egmont, Schiller’s Fiesco, Hlderlin’s 
Empedokles, Ibsen’s Peer Gynt etc.) 
which consequently lead him back  Car/ Ebert, 1950. 
to Berlin, this time to the Schaus- Phoro Angus McBean 
pielhaus. He remained there until 
1927. Apart from being the leading actor, he founded the Dramatic 
\rt School at the State Academy of Music and was the first actor 
ever to receive the title of Professor. In 1927 he was called to 
Darmstadt as General Director of the State Theatre. It was there that 
he started producing opera, beginning with Figaro. In the four years 
of his stay in Darmstadt he made this theatre famous for its productions 
of classical and modern plays and even more so for a hitherto unknown, 
profoundly moving form of opera production. In 1931 he was appointed 
Director General and chief producer at the Municipal Opera House 
(Stadtische Oper) in Berlin, and the operas he produced there came 
as a revelation to public and critics alike. When the Nazis came to 
power he refused to collaborate and left Germany in 1933 for Switzerland. 
He was engaged for the Maggio Musicale in Florence in 1933, 1935 and 
1937, visited Ziirich and Basle often between 1933 and 1936 as an actor 
and producer of opera and drama, and produced almost all the Wagner 
operas at the annual ‘ Opera Temporado ’ at the Teatro Colon in Buenos 
Aires between 1933 and 1936. He was organizer and joint director with 
Fritz Busch of John Christie’s Festival Opera in Glyndebourne from the 
very beginning in 1934, until 1939. During these years he was also 
producer at the Verona Opera Festival in 1937 and at the State Opera 
and Burgtheater in Vienna 1937-1938. Turkey asked him in 1936 to 
organize their theatre and from 1936-1947 he was organizer of the 
Turkish National Theatre and Opera, and founder and director of the 
Dramatic Art and Opera School at the State Conservatorium in Ankara, 
producing everything in Turkish, Puccini as well as Sophocles. In 1947 
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Libert as King Lear, 1935 


Ebert returned to his post as artistic 
director and producer of the 
Glyndebourne Festival and was re- 
sponsible for the opera productions 
at the first Edinburgh Festival in 
1947 and at every subsequent 
festival there. In 1948 he joined 
the faculty of the University of 
Southern California as director of 
the Opera Department, where he 
has since produced Strauss’ Ariadne 
auf Naxos, Britten’s Albert Herring 
and Donizetti’s Don Pasquale. In 
February 1950 he was appointed 
General Director of the Los 
\ngeles Guild Opera Company. 
These are the outward facts. They show at the first glance the great 
variety of experience he had already gathered when he started to produce 
opera. But the overwhelming and lasting effect his opera production 
had from the very start comes from a deeper source: Ebert’s inborn 
understanding and love of music. Opera meant for him neither a play 
adorned with music, nor wonderful music to which were added gestures 
and scenery. Opera to him means a form of art which expresses both 
music and dramatic action. Thus the musical score is for him the 
foundation and the key of the opera’s action and scenery. Not the 
spoken word, but the music dictates how the actor should move, should 
look, how the scenery should be planned in shape as well as in colour. 
The singing voice and the orchestral instruments obey different laws of 
rhythm and breathing technique from the spoken word—therefore mimic 
and pantomimic movements in opera have first to follow the sound of 
the music and then what is expressed in the words. It is exactly this 
which Ebert has always tried to bring out, together with scenery in which 
the architectural design as well as the painter’s shades depended on the 
particular characteristics of the music. This unity of movement and 
music was only possible when the people concerned—producer, 
conductor and scenario painter—worked together in harmony. 
Diaghilev, the creator of the Russian Ballet, was Ebert’s precursor in 
this attempt to create such a music-stage ideal—bringing composers, 
painters and choreographers together to achieve the perfect unity. But 
his artists were not always able to melt their individual ideas and wills 
into one unifying plan. Ebert’s personality, his generosity of mind, 
his absolute fairness and integrity have made it easy for others to work 
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with him : whatever he has asked of his colleagues and his staff has been 
executed with the greatest devotion and enthusiasm. 

Is there cause for astonishment ? I don’t think so. To listen to an 
opera Carl Ebert has produced is to see it in a new light, because his 
vision together with his ear enables him to bring out points which have 
hitherto been neglected. His love for Verdi originated in his under- 
standing of Verdi’s ideas. During Verdi’s lifetime Italy did not take easily 
to the Shakespearian character of his music and much to the distress of 
the composer misunderstood his conception of Macbeth. It was Ebert’s 
production of Macbeth in Berlin which led to the first success of this opera, 
thirty years after Verdi’s death. It was a Shakespearian, not a be/ canto 
Macbeth—there was harshness in it, and even the staircase was not 
allowed an unbroken baroque curve. Ebert followed this vision through- 
out, hearing and interpreting the music differently from all those who 
had produced this opera before. He was mainly concerned with these 
neglected operas of Verdi—Lwisa Miller and Nabucco in Florence, 
Simone Boccanegra in Darmstadt, Un Ballo in Maschera in Berlin. It was 
also in Berlin (as well as later on in Ankara) that Ebert was given 
opportunity to follow another strong urge: to produce contemporary 
opera. Dye Bérgschaft by Kurt Weill was an outstanding success, the 


Carl Ebert rehearses Blanche Thebom in ‘Cosi fan Tutte’ at Glyndebourne 
1950, watched by Fritz Busch (seated left). 
Photo Roger Wood for Pictorial Press 











public finding the music almost easy to follow because of the complete 
conformity of modern sound with its related action and scenery. 

Singers find Ebert’s direction wonderfully clear. The first rehearsal 
is almost final. His conception of the relationship between music and 
action defines the movements of groups and individuals, none of them 
any more concerned with those well known, but meaningless, 
gymnastics of arm and foot. 

There is not much need in England to talk of Ebert’s greatest love : 
Mozart, as we have seen so many of his productions. Here again even 
the Mozart addict acknowledges a new clarity, when he sees how faith- 
fully the music is expressed in the movements of the singers. In the 
midst of all the burlesque goings on in Serag/io one feels that behind all 
this toylike scenery, this frivolity, this Sing spiel lightness, the essence of 
it all lies in the two lovers’ readiness to die. Suddenly, after all the fun, 
there comes the moment of Belmonte’s despair, of Constanze’s courage, 
when she sings : ‘ Was ist der Tod—ein Ubergang zur Ruh,’ and when 
the lovers then find comfort in the thought that to die with the beloved 
is heavenly delight (“ Mit dem Geliebten sterben, ist seliges Entziicken, 
mit wonnevollen Blicken verlasst man da die Welt’). It is in moments 
like this that Ebert achieves with his singers something like visible music 
for the listener. It is no longer necessary to close one’s eyes to listen 
more intently; here is complete unity of sound, action and colour. 
Ebert’s insight and vision, which enables him to create this unity, seems 
to come from that original state of art, when all was one, and artists were 
not divided into categories as musicians, dramatists, and painters. 


Ebert’s productions of Cosi fan Tutte and Die Entfibrung have been 
seen at Glyndebourne in recent weeks. He is producing Mozart’s Le 
Nozze di Figaro and Richard Strauss’s Ariadne auf Naxos for the 

Edinburgh Festi val. 


The Castrati: II 


by Alan Yorke-Long 


The living embodiment of all the Oriental strangeness of the Castrati 
was Carlo Broschi, called Farinelli, probably the greatest singer, 
technically, that has ever lived. He made his debut at Rome in 1722, 
and dazzled Europe for fourteen years with the perfection of his virtuosity, 
singing in all the capitals and Courts, soaring above the other singers 
of his day—a triumph which culminated in the impious exclamation of 
a London lady, ‘ One God and one Farinelli ! He commanded fabulous 
salaries, which were trebled by the proceeds from his benefit nights, and 
py the shower of purses, golden snuff-boxes and jewelled buckles from 

Emperors, Kings and Princes. His salary for the London season of 
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Cuzzoni, Farinelli and Heideg ger 


four or five months was £1,500, but he never made less than £5,000, 
which would be nearer {20,000 today ; and this takes no account of the 
money he earned during the rest of the year. As a direct result of a 
reproof from the Emperor Charles VI at Vienna in 1724, Farinelli 
changed his style completely, abandoning heartless acrobatics, and 
striving to acquire a more lyrical perfection. Whereas in his un- 
regenerate days he had won applause by racing ahead of the accompanying 
violins until they flung down their instruments in despair, after his 
conversion he had almost as demoralising an effect on the orchestra, but 
for a different reason ; for when the conductor upbraided them for not 
playing in time, back came the cry, ‘ We cannot, sir, for we are weeping.’ 

In 1736 he was summoned to Spain by Elisabeth Farnese, for her 
husband Philip V, who was suffering so acutely from the Bourbon 
melancholia that he was prevented from attending to official business, 
could not eat, or sleep, or be shaved or dressed, a melancholia which 
could not be allayed even by the nightingales of Aranjuez. Farinelli 
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achieved the miracle of soothing the King’s distracted mind, and he is 
said to have sung the same four songs to the King every night for ten 
years, his improv ised variations alw ays making these songs seem like new. 
When ary ° eo in 1746 Farinelli performed the same office for his son 
Ferdinand V1, who was as melancholic as his father, and he acquired 
considerable political influence, which he used with exemplary discretion, 
inclining neither to the English nor to the French parties at Court. He 
never became Prime Minister, as is sometimes stated, but an even greater 
honour awaited him, for he was made Knight of the Order of Calatrava, 
one of the most exclusive orders in the proud Spanish chivalry. It was 
only in 1758, on the accession of the capable Charles lil, w ho relieved 
his hereditary dumps by interminable shooting expeditions, that Farinelli 
was pensioned off. He passed the latter part of his life in his villa at 
Bologna, visited by all the musicians who passed, such as Gluck and 
Burney, and surrounded by his collection of pictures and other mementoes 
of his royal past: he died in 1782. 

Many other Castrati achieved worldly success and lived in ease and 
luxury, after the lowering in pitch and general exhaustion of their voices, 
which often set in early. Gaetano Majorano, known as Caffarelli, 
assumed Farinelli’s empire while the latter was in Spain, and was feted 
in every country where Italian opera reigned. His caprices became a 
byword, and he had to be humoured by the most transparent devices. 
At the order of the King of Naples he went to Turin to sing at the 
wedding of the Prince of Piedmont, but arrived in the worst possible 
humour and with the evident intention not to exert himself, for he 
declared he had lost his book of cadenzas on the road. But just before 
the opera the Prince went behind the scenes and told Caffarelli that his 
wife thought it hardly possible that anyone would give her pleasure after 
Farinelli ; whereupon Caffarelli jumped up, declaring ‘ Sir! Her High- 
ness shall hear two Farinellis in one tonight,’ and sang surpassingly. 
Yet despite, or perhaps because of these displays of temperament, 
Caffarelli succeeded in amassing enough money to buy the Neapolitan 
Dukedom of San Dorato, which he enjoyed to a ripe old age, occasionally 
emerging to grace the more exclusive social occasions with his still 
unfaded voice. 

Despite their almost miraculous vocal technique, the disagreeable 
nature of the Castrati told against them as the century wore on. They 
had the true eunuchoid temperament, and were insufferably vain, 
capricious and quarrelsome, dreaded by all the others involved in the 
opera. Conscious of their own deformity, they would adopt the most 
ridiculous airs in society, which nearly always went unpunished, for 
princes would resort to stratagems of the grossest flattery to persuade 
them to sing another aria, or prolong their stay at the court. Another 
complaint against them was their frequent lack of acting ability, for their 
gross figures, ungraceful movements and stilted gestures detracted from 
their superb vocal art. A critic wrote of Farinelli’s acting in London 
in 1734, ‘If thou art within the environs of St. James’, thou must have 


Portrait of Farinelli by Jacopo Amigoni 
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observed in the Park with what Ease and Agility a cow, heavy with calf, 
has rose up at the command of the milk-woman’s foot: thus from the 
mossy bank sprang up the divine Farinelli.’ 

Later on in the century, when they were on the decline, the Castrati 
attempted to regain some of the ground lost by their wilfulness and 
conceit, by behaving more as ordinary mortals and by trying to improve 
their non-vocal talents. Guadagni, the contralto, took lessons in acting 
from Garrick, and was much admired for his deportment and graceful 
manners. In addition, he had fine qualities of musicianship, and the 
success of Gluck’s Orfeo was at first due as much to his outstanding 
interpretation of the title role as to the intrinsic qualities of the music, 
which seemed to his contemporaries both plain and dry. Pacchierotti 
too, who bewitched English audiences during the last twenty years of the 
century, was noted for his personal charm, and became a valued and 
intimate friend of the Burneys, who were always loud in their praises of 
* the Pac.’ 

But then it was too late. The Castrati were killed by the opera buffa, 
a thoroughly popular and earthy art, which started about 1710 in the 
slums of Naples, almost in the very nest of the nightingales themselves, 
and had conquered Europe by the end of the century. With the dawn 
of Sentiment the stilted characters of the opera seria, the gods and heroes 
of impossible magnanimity and magniloquence, were no match for the 
lecherous old men, the scheming maidservants and the sentimental 
lovers of the opera buffa, and these flesh and blood characters swept a 
Europe which was straining at the bonds of artistic convention, as a 
prelude to social and political upheaval. The new opera of Gluck also 
had little place for the Castrati, and his later masterpieces originated in 
France, which had held rigidly to its own particular brand of opera, 
derived from Lully, and had never found any place on the stage for 
Castrati. For some time the Metastasian ofera seria, with its glorification 
of benevolent despotism, was artificially preserved by the conservative 
instincts of the aristocracy, but by the time of the coronation in Prague 
of Leopold II in 1791 when Mozart wrote La Clemenza di Tito, to a 
favourite libretto by Metastasio which had been set first by Caldara in 
1734, the genre was already outmoded, and Leopold’s sophisticated 
Italian wife could call it ‘ wna porcheria tedesca’—a German piggishness. 
The practice of castration had long been illegal and punishable by death, 
although blandly evaded, and finally Napoleon banned them from 
appearing on the public stage, as a result, it is said, of a display of tempera- 
ment which was still all too common among them. 

So they disappeared, dissolved like a mist by the human laughter 
radiating from the scores of Mozart, Cimarosa and Rossini, vanishing 
from the world of the young Romantic Movement, which had no place 
for their heroic artificiality. The raptures that had greeted Farinelli 
turned to the ‘ inexpressible disgust’ with which Mendelssohn heard 
Velluti, one of the last Castrati to sing in public. Now they exist for 
us only in a few old records made by Professor Moreschi, in whose 
cracked voice the ear of faith can detect the last rernnants of a great 
school. 


Sadler’s Wells 


London Season 1949-50 


Season’s Total 

OPERA AND COMPOSER first performance for Season 
1. Simone Boccanegra. Verdi. Sept. 26 9 
2. Snow Maiden. Rimsky-Korsakov. Sept. 28 10 
3. Cosi fan Tutte. Mozart. Sept. 29 7 
4. Die Fledermaus. |. Strauss. Sept. 30 18 
5. Faust. Gounod. Oct. 1 17 
6. Carmen. Bizet. Oct. 3 1§ 
{ Cavalleria Rusticana. Mascagni. Oct. 5 }rz 

| Pagliacci. Leoncavallo. Oct. 5 
8. Madama Butterfly. Puccini. Oct. 6 12 
9. Tosca. Puccini. Oct. 7 9 
10. The Bartered Bride. Smetana. Oct. 8 12 
11. Don Giovanni, Mozart (new prod.) Oct. 25 16 
12. La Bohéme. Puccini. Nov. 14 12 
13. Falstaff. Verdi (new prod.) Dec. 13 8 
14. Hansel and Gretel. Humperdinck. Dec. 22 5 
15. I/ Trovatore. Verdi. Jan 10 5 
6 - Tabarro. Puccini. - Jan. 25 he 
* | Gianni Schiechi. Puccini. Jan. 25 

17. La Traviata. Verdi (new prod.) Feb. 21 10 
18. Hugh the Drover. V. Williams (new prod.) May 9 4 





Total performances 185 





Artists and their Roles* 
SOPRANOS 

MINNIA Bower (44): Despina (2); Nedda (11); Marenka (10); 
Zerlina (9); Micaela (7); Hansel (5). 

Joyce GarrsipE (38): Marguerite (4); Butterfly (7); Amelia (5); 
Mimi (9); Leonora (5); Lauretta (4); Mary (4). 

Kate Jackson: Santuzza (9); Gertrude, in Hansel and Gretel (4); 
Flora Bevoix (10); Bobylika; Hata ; La Ciesca. 

Marion Lowe (47): Fiordiligi (6); Micaela (8); Marguerite (10) ; 
Koupava (6) ; Alice (8); Donna Elvira (8); Mimi (1) ; Butterfly. 

Erste Morison: Snegourotchka (10); Fiordiligi (1); Nanetta (8); 
Gretel (5) 3 Mercedes ; Kate Pinkerton. . 

MARjoRIE SHIRES: Koupava (4); Marenka (2); Donna Elvira (8) ; 
\dele (9); Nedda (1); Mimi (2); Violetta (10); Frasquita; Dorabella. 

\my SHUARD (22): Musetta (12); Marguerite (7) ; Santuzza (3). 

VicToRIA SLADEN (49): Amelia (4); Rosalinde (15) ; Tosca (9); Donna 
Anna (12); Butterfly (5) ; Giorgetta (4). 

MARION STUDHOLME: Adele (9); Despina (5); Zerlina (7); Esmeralda ; 
Frasquita ; Gherardino ; Dewfairy. 

BLANCHE TURNER (7): Rosalinda (3) ; Donna Anna (4). 
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MEZZO-SOPRANOS AND CONTRALTOS 
Patricia Biack (33): Orlofski (5); Suzuki (8); Martha (10); 
Carmen (1); Azucena (5); Fairy Spring (4); Mamma Lucia. 
ANNA POLLAK (62): Lehl (10); Dorabella (6) ; Carmen (14) ; Siebel (9) ; 
Orlofski (13) ; Suzurki (2); Meg (8). 

OLWEN Price: Fairy Spring (6); Martha (7); Quickly (8); 
La Frugola (4); Aunt Jane (4); Zita (4); Mamma Lucia; Ludmilla. 

VaLeTTa Iacopt (5): The Witch (5). 

TENORS 

GerALD Davies (52): Ferrando (2); Alfred, in Fledermaus (15); 
Jenik (12); Don Ottavio (10); Rodolfo (9); Alfredo (3); Tsar 
Berendey (1). 

Joun KentisH: Vashek (12); Tsar Berendey (9); Ferrando (5); . 
Eisenstein (9); Don Ottavio (6); Beppe (10); Ramendado ; Gherardo. 

ROWLAND JONEs (57): Gabriele Adorno (7) ; Faust (11) ; Don José (5) ; 
Cavaradossi (9); Alfred, in F/edermaus (3); Fenton (8) ; Rinuccio (4); 
Rodolfo (3); Alfredo (7). 

James JOHNSTON (28): Don José (10); Faust (6); Manrico (5); 
Pinkerton (1) ; Gabriele Adorno (2) ; Hugh (4). 

James McKenna: Turiddu (12); Pinkerton (11); Ballad Singer (4); 
Herald in Snow Maiden; Tinca. 

FRANK SALE (16): Canio (12); Luigi (4). 

Joun WriGurt: Eisenstein (9); Dancairo. 

BARITONES 

EpmunpD Dontevy (28): Falke (9); Leporello (11); Peter (2); 
Schicchi (4); Kecal (1); Alfio (1) ; Frank. 
Denis Dow LING: Silvio (10); Falke (9); Escamillo (5); Angelotti (9); 
Guglielmo (5); Showman (4); Yamadori; Dancairo; Kruscina. 
RopERICK JONES (59): Boccanegra (6); Misgir (3); Tonio (2); 
Marcello (1) ; Valentine (9) ; Scarpia (9) ; Sharpless (3) ; Escamillo (7); 
Ford (8); Michele (4); Germont (3); John the Butcher (4). 

ARNOLD Matters: Don Alfonso (3); Marcello (4); Frank; Tonio (6); 
Sharpless (5); Boccanegra (3); Falstaff (8); Germont (7); Don 
Giovanni (3). 

Joun Prosyn (25): Escamillo (2); Paolo (7); Schaunard (12); 
Sergeant (4); Wagner (17) ; Morales; Silvio; Yamadori; Duphol. 

FREDERICK SHARP (54): Paolo (2); Guglielmo (2); Sharpless (4); 
Silvio (2); Misgir (7); Don Giovanni (13); Valentine (8); 
Marcello (7) ; Di Luna (5) ; Tonio (4). 

BASSES 

Harvey ALAN: King Frost (8); Comendatore (6) ; Mephistopheles (11); 
Alfio (11); Colline (2); Peter (3); Fernando (3); Micha; Zuniga; 
Simone. 

STANLEY CLARKSON : Fiesco (6); Comendatore (10); Colline (6); 
King Frost (2); Fernando (2); Pistol (8); Micha; Zuniga. 

Howe.tt GLYNNE (23): Kecal (5); Fiesco (3); Mephistopheles (6) ; 
Colline (4); Leporello (5) ; Frosch. 

GeoRGE JAMES: Masetto (13); Kecal (6); Don Alfonso (4); 
Constable (4); Dr. Grenville (10); Zuniga. 
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CONDUCTORS 

MicHAEL Mupie (59): Boccanegra (9); Carmen (5); Butterfly (5); 
Tosca (9); Bohéme (6); Falstaff (8); Tabarro (4); Traviata (10) ; 
Cavalleria (2); Pagliacci (2) ; Faust (1). 

James RoBertson (67): Snow Maiden (10) ; Cosi fan Tutte (5) ; Bartered 
Bride (1); Don Giovanni (16); Butterfly (3); Trovatore (5); 
Carmen (3); Fledermaus (5); Bohéme (6); Hansel and Gretel (5) ; 
Gianni Schicchi (4); Hugh the Drover (4). 

CHARLES MACKERRAS (36): Fledermaus (13); Pagliacci (10); Bartered 
Bride (7) ; Butterfly (4); Cosi fan Tutte (2). 

Leo QuayLe (38): Faust (17); Cavalleria Rusticana (10); Bartered 
Bride (4) ; Carmen (7). 





* Owing to the Sadler’s Wells tour it has not been possible to ascertain in all cases 
the number of performances given by individual artists. 


AMERICA News 


THE METROPOLITAN. Our New York correspondent reports that 
Edward Johnson’s final season as General Manager included the 
Metropolitan premiére of Moussorgsky’s Khovantchina, sung in English. 
Its success was chiefly due to the splendid singing of the chorus (chorus 
master, Kurt Adler), Cooper’s conducting being undistinguished. 
Marfa was ably sung by Risé Stevens and in later performances by 
Blanche Thebom and Irra Petina. Tibbett impressed _histrionically, 
and Jerome Hines, Brian O’Sullivan, Robert Weede and Charles Kullman 
excelled vocally as well as in their acting. The Don Giovanni revival 
was under the direction of Fritz Reiner who gave a clean if cold account 
of the score. SchoefHer’s Don was at times heavy in voice and acting, 
which made one realise that after all he is a German Heldenbariton. 
Welitsch’s Anna was sung in the great manner and its impact was 
tremendous. It is regrettable that this outstanding artist feels obliged 
to put herself in the foreground at all times; her artistic conscience 
should not allow it. 

FRANCE 

One of the most memorable events of the 1949-50 season at the 
OPERA-COMIQUE was the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
Charpentier’s Louise. Eileen Walker writes of the performance on May 7: 

‘On entering the theatre, one felt that this was a memorable occasion. 
In the foyer was a display of press cuttings of the premiére on 
February 2, 1900, parts of the original manuscript, and photographs 
of the many singers who have appeared in the work, including Edvina 
and Mary Garden. The Comique have a flair for finding that rare 
combination of good looks and voice so necessary for a successful singer, 
and Geori Boué and Edouard Kriff were as perfect a pair of lovers as one 
could wish for. M. Kriff’s voice, although pleasant, is not a big one, but 
Mile. Boué’s singing had that clear brilliance so necessary for the last 
act trio. Louis Musy and Solange Michel were equally well cast as 
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Urrillo’s decor for Act II Scene I of « Louise’ at the Opéra Comique, Paris 


Louise’s parents, and one felt their despair and agony when they had 
finally driven Louise out into the Paris streets. The settings, specially 
designed for this production by Utrillo, were skilfully mounted, and the 
conductor was André Cluytens. 

The star of the performance was the ninety-year old composer, who 
witnessed the performance from a box, and who appeared after much 
pressure at the final curtain—a frail little, white-haired old gentleman, 
who, overcome with emotion, embraced singers and conductor ; as the 
curtain fell, he stood, one arm round his Louise, blowing kisses to the 
audience.’ 

GERMANY. 

The 1949-50 season at the HAMBURG STAATSOPER included new 
productions of Cosi fan Tutte (see report from Dublin), and Tannhduser 
with Helene Werth, Helmuth Melchert, Georg Mund and Sigmund Roth, 
produced by Hartmut Boebel, conducted by Griiber, and designed by 
Alfred Siercke. Franz Konwitschny has conducted the performances 
of Honegger’s Johanna auf dem Scheiterhaufen (Joan of Are at the Stake) in 
which several of the Opera’s leading artists were heard including Elfriede 
Wasserthal, Kathe Maas, Maria von Ilosvay and Fritz Géllnitz. The 
same conductor was in charge of a revival of Smetana’s Bartered Bride, 
with Kathe Maas, Fritz Lehnert, Adolf Meyer-Bremen and Fritz Gdllnitz. 
The last production of the season was to be Britten’s version of The 
Beggar’s Opera, produced by Rennert and conducted by Hans Schmidt- 
Isserstedt. Costumes and scenery had been designed by Josef Fenneker. 
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LEIPZIG. One of the most interesting productions of the 1949-50 
season at the STADTISCHE THEATER was Handel’s Ja/ins Caesar. This 
was the fourth Handel work to be staged at Leipzig since 1925 (others 
were : lamerlano 1925 ; Alcina 1928; and Arminius 1935). The work 
had been revised by Holger Hagen, the title part was sung by Willy 
Schwenkreis, and Erna Westenberger was Cornelia; Paul Schmitz 
conducted and Heinz Riickert was the producer. The season further 
included new productions of Schwanda with Hans Lobel in the title role, 
and of Lortzing’s Der Waffenschmied, with Elfriede Gétze and Hans 
Kramer. Productions of Exgen Onegin, Manon Lescaut, and Haas’s 
Die Hochzeit des Jobs were scheduled for the remainder of the season. 

MUNICH. The BAYRISCHE STAATSOPER added a new production of 
Lortzing’s Zar und Zimmermann to its repertory ; Elisabeth Lindermeier, 
Richard Holm, Karl Hoppe, Walter Carnuth and Georg Wieter were the 
leading singers, and Kurt Eichhorn conducted. Georg Solti was in 
charge of the new R/go/e¢to production in which a great success was scored 
by the young tenor Hans Hopf (in whom it is rumoured Covent Garden 
is interested) ; Hans Reinmar was the Rigoletto and Kathe Nentwig the 
Gilda. The settings were designed by Helmut Jiirgens (illustration in 
June opera). Solti also conducted a new production of Tannhduser, 
Georg Hartmann produced and the scenery and costumes were by Emil 
Preetorius. The title part was taken by a young Swedish tenor from 
Stockholm, Conny Sdéderstrém, Maud Cunitz was the Elisabeth, 
Marianne Schech the Venus, Karl Schmitt-Walter the Wolfram and 
Georg Hann the Hermann. 


Hamburg State Opera’s production of Honegger’s * Joan of Are at the Stake.’ 
Phoro Schmiedt 














Matthieu Ablersmeyer as the Don and Theo Hermann as Leporello in the 
Dublin performances of ‘ Don Giovanni.’ Photo Jas. D, O’Callaghan 


IRELAND 

THE DUBLIN GRAND OPERA socrIETY which was founded in 1941 and 
which gives two short seasons each year, has during its short existence 
produced some thirty operas including Romeo et Juliette, Samson et Dalila, 
La Favorita, La Gioconda, Un Ballo in Maschera and Ofve//o as well as the 
more popular repertory operas. It has recently brought to Ireland 
with the help of the Government the complete ensemble of the HAMBURG 
STATE OPERA, in Cosi fan Tutte and Don Giovanni. The casts of the two 
operas were: Lore Hoffman, Marthe Médl, Annaliese Rothenberger, 
Walter Geisler, Georg Mund and Theo Hermann (Cos/) ; and Clara Ebers, 
Elfriede Wasserthal, Hoffman, Matthieu Ahlersmeyer, Hermann, Geisler, 
Sigmund Roth and Gustav Neidlinger (Don Giovanni). Arthur Gruber 
conducted both works, Rennert was the producer and Siercke the scenic 
designer. ‘ The standard of comparison must inevitably be that of the 
Glyndebourne Opera presentations or the Edinburgh Festival, for there 
has never been any previous performance of its kind in Dublin’ wrote 
the music critic of the Irish Independant. Other operas given were 
Aida, La Traviata, Un Ballo in Maschera, La Bohéme and Carmen. 
Irma Beilke from Berlin was heard as Violetta and Mimi, Patricia 
Black as Amneris, Carmen and Ulrica, Doree as Aida and Amelia, 
Bruce Dargaval sang a number of the leading baritone roles with con- 
spicuous success, Otakar Krauss was heard as Germont, Emilio 
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Marinescu as Radames, Neate as Alfredo, Horst Taubmann as 
Rodolfo, Vroons as José, and Stanley Clarkson in the majority of 
the bass roles. The conductors were J. M. Doyle and Vilem Tausky. 
ITALY 

The Stagione Lirica of RADIO ITALIANA which commenced at the end 
of June with a performance of Verdi’s Ernani and will continue until the 
end of the year lists nearly fifty operas which will be broadcast from the 
various Italian stations ; as the Italian Radio is to have its own Third 
Programme from the first of October, the radio listener should be able 
to hear many works that he would never have the chance of seeing on 
the stage. Three Operas have been specially written for radio perform- 
ance and will be heard between October and December, Ifigenia by Pizzetti, 
Veswius by Alfano, and I Due Timidi by Rota. First performances 
include Job by Dallapiccola, Orfeo Vedovo by Savinio, Morte dell’ Aria by 
Petrassi, and I/ Tenore Sconfitto by Tommasini. Novelties will include 
Scarlatti’s J/ Trionfo dell’Onore, Salieri’s Tarares, Rossini’s I/ Turce in 
Italia, Gounod’s Le Médecin Maleré Lui, Bizet’s Don Procopio, and Saint- 
Saéns’s La Princesse Jaune, and there will be the usual popular works. 
SWITZERLAND 

zuRICH. The June Festival weeks this year contained as usual a 
number of operatic performances by specially selected international 
singers who supplemented the already fine ensemble of the Stadttheater. 
Two performances of each work were given: Figaro, conducted by 
Fritz Busch and produced by Oscar Walterlin, had Lisa Della Casa as 
the Countess, Sena Jurinac as Cherubino, Elisabeth Lindermeier as 
Susanna, Erich Kunz as Figaro, and Willi Wolff as Almaviva. 
Werther was conducted by André Cluytens, produced by Max de Rieux 
and sung by Suzanne Juyol, Liliane Berton, Raoul Jobin, Robert Jeantet. 
Fidelio was conducted by Robert Denzler, produced by Karl Schmid- 
Bloss and sung by Christel Goltz, Della Casa, Lechleitner, Ernster, 
SchoefHer, Heinz Rehfuss. Barbiere and Tosca were both conducted 
by Gavazzeni and produced by Oscar Saxida-Sassi. The cast of // 
Barbiere consisted of Ribetti, Ticozzi, Valletti, Silveri and Neri, and in 
Tosca were heard Simona Dall’Argine, Poggi and Silveri. The novelty 
of the Festival was a Honegger programme consisting of the Ballet, 
Cantique des Cantiques (Song of Songs), with Malaniuk, Lechleitner and 
Willi Wolff in vocal parts ; Der Totentany with Monica Huber, Malaniuk 
and Wolff; and Davids Tanz vor der Bundeslade (David's dance before the 
irk of the Covenant). The three Honegger works were conducted by 
Victor Reinshagen and produced by Hans Macke. The Festival also 
included performances ot Hamlet and She Stoops to Conquer by the Old Vic 
Company ; Moliére’s L’ Ecole des femmes by Louis Jouvet’s Company 
from Paris; as well as orchestral, choral and Chamber concerts, and 
various exhibitions. 
‘ALBERT HERRING’ IN GERMANY. 

Peter Heyworth writes : 

‘Three years ago in Glyndebourne the intrinsic quality of Advert 
Herring was somewhat overshadowed by the very excellence of the 
production it enjoyed. In Hanover, however, where Adbert Herring 
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had its first German performance in June, both the producer and the 
singers were very evidently on strange ground, and on the whole quite 
failed to realise the possibilities of the opera. Lady Billows’s house 
was a Bavarian stable, while the great lady herself had obviously seen 
service in the A.T.S. Miss Wordsworth, alas, was no more than a 
coy and rather vulgar flirt, so that one thought longingly of the vocal 
and dramatic delicacy Margaret Ritchie brought to this part. 
Nonetheless, although so much was missing, it was an enjoyable 
evening. The conductor, Johannes Schiller, was obviously at home in 
the score, and under him the small orchestra produced some distinguished 
playing—better, one suspected, than that in the English performance. 
But the real interest of the evening layin the fact that it demonstrated 
that the work is quite capable of standing on its own feet in spite of an 
inadequate production. If large parts of the score seem no better than 
cleverly imaginative, they are certainly never less than this. And on 
rehearing one is struck by the number of passages of real beauty. It was 
these passages that saved the day in Hanover, and in a sense did more to 
convince one of Britten’s genius than all the suavities of Glyndebourne.’ 


Gramophone Records 


GERMAN 

Entfibrung: Wer ein Liebchen hat gefunden & Ha! wie will’ ich 
triumphieren (Weber & Vienna Phil. : Prohaska: LBg6), Don Giovanni: 
Dalla sua pace & Il mio tesoro (Ludwig & Vienna Phil. : Prohaska: 
LX1260), Nozze di Figaro: Porgi amor & Alanon; Adieu notre petite 
table (de los Angeles & Orch. : Susskind : DB6994), Fidelio : Overture 
Leonora No. 1 (LPO: van Beinum : X311), Féde/io : Hat man nicht auch 
Gold beneben & Freischiity : Hier im ird’schen Jammerthal (Weber & 
Vienna Phil.: Prohaska: LB87), Meistersinger : Overture & Dance of 
Apprentices (Vienna Phil. : Furtwaingler: DB6942-3), Meistersinger : Da zu 
dir der Heiland kam & Silentium . . . Wach’ auf! (Vienna State Opera 
Chorus & Vienna Phil. : Karajan : LX1258), Mezstersinger : Gut’n Abend, 
Meister (Reining, SchéfHer & Ziirich Tonhalle Orch. : Knappertsbusch : 
X312). Die Rose von Stambul (Fall): Ein Walzer muss es sein & Der 
Vogelhdandler (Zeller): Griiss euch Gott (Lichtegg & Ziirich Tonhalle 
Orch. : Reinshagen : K2330). 

The second of the two fine Ensfiibrung arias has not been available for 
years, and Weber’s singing and the magnificent sound of his bottom D’s 
are very welcome in themselves. In Wer ein Liebchen he sounds un- 
comfortable, even insecure, and the Kipnis (DA1218) is still the best 
version. On both sides the singer is too close to the microphone. 
De los Angeles is a better Mozart singer than Ludwig, who attacks 
almost every note in Dad/la sua pace from below: his white, and badly- 
supported upper register adds the final touch to a thoroughly poor issue. 
The remarkable Spanish soprano adopts a very slow tempo for Porgi amor 
but sustains it perfectly. Her wonderfully pure legato and beautifully 
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controlled tone make each side of 
this record a joy to listen to : this is 
the definitive version of the Manon 
aria. Van Beinum conducts an 
equable performance of the Leonora 
No. 1, and Ludwig Weber makes 
a lot of Rocco’s unimportant little 
song from the first Act of the same 
opera. Neither this nor Kaspar’s 
satirical drinking song from 
Frei schiitx is otherwise available. 
Can we not have other and more 
important Fidelio recordings, be- 
ginning with the Dungeon scene, 
if possible in the magnificent 
performance Furtwangler directed 
in Salzburg last year? 
Furtwangler is responsible for the most nearly satisfactory version of 
the Meistersinger Overture available on English discs, but he puts the 
emphasis as far away from comedy as he can. The Overture may be 
able to stand this dignified treatment, but the Dance on side four fails 
badly at such a sedate speed. Neither of the two inconclusive choral 
excerpts conducted by Karajan is as good as the deleted Beecham 
recording, but the Act II duet is a nice performance. Schéffler sounds 
more at home and his voice under less pressure than in his solo records 
from the opera, and Reining is a musical if no longer youthful Evchen : 
recommended. The title of the Fall song might be a condition in this 
tenor’s contract for all the variety there is in the material he records. 
Other characteristics of this disc: poor quality strings (as recorded), 
poor balance, efficient singing, pleasant tunes. 

ITALIAN 

I/ Trovatore ; Stride la vampa & Don Carlos : O don fatale (Stignani 
& EIAR: Parodi: R30018), Manon Lescaut: In quelle trine morbide 
& Madama Butterfly: Un bel di (Renata Tebaldi & Suisse Romande 
Orch : Erede : X 327), Bohéme : Che gelida manina & Mi chiamano Mimi 
& O soave fanciulla (Libero de Luca, Judith Hellwig & Berominster 
Studio Orch. : Hermann Scherchen : K2297). 

Stignani’s attack, control and sheer mastery of the vocal situation 
are enormously impressive. Each side is strongly recommended and 
one only wishes the recording were newer. Tebaldi’s debut on records 
could have been more auspicious. Some of the lovely sound of this 
voice has been caught, and the soft singing is exquisite, but the balance 
is poor, and the recording of climaxes not up to Decca’s ffrr best. 
De Luca, who has sung at Covent Garden the last two seasons, sounds 
better in real life than here : I do not know if the same is true of his partner, 
whose doll-like style is singularly out-of-place in Bohéme. It would need 
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better singing than this to rescue the record from the disadvantage of 
the large cut, which has inexplicably been made in Mi chiamano Mimi, 
to make room for the first half only of the duet with which the act ends. 
FRENCH 

liceste: Divinités du Styx & Orphée: J'ai perdu mon Euridice 
(Stignani & ELAR: Tansini & Parodi: Italian: R30002), Les Troyens 
(Berlioz) : Chasse royale et orage (Paris Cons : Munch: X301), Dinorah : 
Ombre légére & Jolie Fille de Perth (Bizet): Ballade (Catley & LSO: 
Stanford Robinson : Italian, English : C3931), Faust: Salut demeure & 
Carmen : La fleur que tu m’avais jetée (Conley & NSO: Erede : K2326), 
Carmen : Seguédille & Card scene (Pederzini & ELAR : Tansini : Italian : 
R30001), Contes d’Hoffmann : Scintille diamant & Pique Dame: Als du 
zum Gatten mich erkoren (Hans Braun & Vienna State Opera Orch. : 
Loibner : Ger : C3982), Ros malgré /ui (Chabrier) : Féte polonaise (Florence 
Maggio Musicale Orch. : Markevitch : R3o0o010). 

Stignani is a better Alceste than Orphée, even though the Italian words 
fit Divinités du Styx exceptionally badly. The performance is inclined 
to be heavy-handed, but there is no better version available. Ferrier’s 
Che faré, with Stiedry conducting (K1661), is much the best recording 
of the aria, and the only one with a tempo which reconciles the equable 
tune with the grief it must express. The Troyens excerpt is beautifully 
played and recorded, but there exists also a Beecham version (DB6241). 
Gwen Catley has not appeared to better advantage on discs than in this 
first recording of the attractive Bizet aria. The singing is excellent 
on this side, which is strongly recommended. The Dénorah is ruined 
by a cut of the entire contrasting section in the middle of the aria which 
consequently sounds peculiarly inane. How welcome it is to find an 
Italian, with as big a reputation as Pederzini’s, singing in this accurate, 
musical way, and with such economy and point! If the pieces must 
be recorded in truncated versions, this is how they should be done. 
Conley’s French is poor, but his singing is straightforward and acceptable. 
\ll the same, might he not in future leave the things he does only 
competently and concentrate on what other tenors cannot do at all, 
beginning with the Puritani duet (with Graciela Rivera, we suggest). 
Braun’s singing and voice are both short of quality in the Offenbach 
recording, and the Swedish HMV versions by Berglund (X6016) and 
Hasslé (Z309) are both infinitely preferable and were still available a 
short time ago. The rather dull Tchaikovsky aria is competently sung and 
is the only available version. Markevitch has very poor recording for 
his none too idiomatic conducting of the delightful Chabrier excerpt. 
Even Chabrier enthusiasts, amongst whom I count myself, should wait 
for a better version. 
RUSSIAN AND CZECH 

Prince Igor : Overture & Polovtsi March (Philharmonia: Dobrowen : 
C3979-80), Bartered Bride : Overture (LSO: Royalton Kisch : K2332). 

Dobrowen provides a well played, well recorded, and less expensive 
alternative to Beecham’s version of the Prince Igor overture. The LSO 
and Royalton Kisch are responsible for so sparkling a performance of 
the Bartered Bride overture, that it replaces the old LSO-Walter version. 
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Opera Diary 


THE LONDON OPERA CLUB: FORTUNE THEATRE. 
Susanna’s Secret and Prima Donna (May 5). 

One act operas have always been something of a problem, and though 
the virtually inseparable Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagiliacci offer an evening 
of really meaty entertainment, it is very difficult to find suitable companions 
for works that are lighter and more frothy in their content. This rather 
arbitrary marriage between two curtain raisers provided a singularly 
unsatisfactory evening, and one was left with the feeling that, after a 
cocktail and hors d’oeuvre, the chef had gone on strike, leaving the 
diner’s hunger quite unassuaged. 

Wolf-Ferrari deserves much better of British audiences than has been 
his lot, for, with the exception of this work and the enchanting Oxaftro 
Rusteghi, he has been quite neglected for over a quarter of a century. 
Susanna’s Secret received its first performance in 1909 and evidently the 
composer was something of a prophet, for the present production was 
set in 1911. The two characters in the story, the Countess Susanna 
with her secret vice of smoking and her husband the Count Gil who 
suspects a rival, require to be played by two cultured and elegant singers. 
Loreley Dyer bounded about the stage with a maximum of good intention, 
but the result was too much like a 1950 young lady in fancy dress. 
Denis Noble, with his authority and erience, was better cast, though 
his Count savoured more of a nouveau riche than a member of the nobility. 


‘ Hugh the Drover’: The Fight. Photo Angus McBean 





Stanford Robinson conducted what sounded like a much attenuated 
Boyd Neel Orchestra, in a rough and ready orchestral performance. 

The Arthur Benjamin work suffered a further coarsening. Martin 
Lawrence’s eighteenth century Venetian Count was played much in the 
same vein as his Pasquale, and he certainly should not have been allowed 
to appear wearing an absurd music-hall bandage round his foot to 
indicate gout. Eugenie Castle was an unsatisfactory Fiametta, and, 
though the rest of the cast was the same as for the premiére in 
February, 1949, the overall impression was of a rather damp squib: 
even the rollicking drinking trio failed to kindle on this occasion. H.D.R. 
SADLER’S WELLS. Hugh the Drover (May 9). 

One of the disadvantages of a diary that sets forth the writer’s views 
on an event some appreciable time after its occurrence, is that the 
reader of the diary probably feels he has seen some of the arguments before. 
If we sometimes appear to be echoing some of our illustrious colleagues 
of the daily and weekly press, that is inseparable from the circumstances 
of a magazine that appears only once every two months—and we cannot 
after all be expected to disagree with everyone else. 

Ballad Opera had spoken dialogue, and often words were fitted to 
existing music, already familiar to the audience. The music of Haugh 
however is continuous and the folk songs (of which there are only nine) 
are rarely quoted literally, but rather used as themes for sustained 
original passages. As less than one per cent. of a modern audience is 
familiar with the folk music in question, it may be misleading to compare 
this work too literally with The Beggar’s Opera or Love in a Village. 
Some would have us believe the work to be an English Barfered Bride but 
Smetana’s work translates with ease from Prague to almost any Opera 
House in the world, and I doubt if this rather naive and adolescent type 
of stage work would survive even a channel crossing. Despite all this, 
Hugh should hate a place in our national repertory and receive regular 
performances, as for instance do the works of Lortzing in Germany. 

Powell Lloyd, the only existing link with the last Sadler’s Wells 
performances of 1939, was both producer and designer, and his sets 
admirably caught the charm of early nineteenth century England. To 
the title part James Johnston brought something of both the ballad 
singer (albeit an Irish one) and the operatic tenor, and he is evidently 
more at ease in the Cotswolds than in the Palaces of Mantua ; he offered 
a performance that was nearly always charming and sometimes quite 
thrilling. Joyce Gartside made a very good attempt to infuse some life 
into the pallid character of Mary, and she was in much better voice than 
earlier this season. The part of John the Butcher requires few subtleties 
vocally or dramatically and presented no trouble at all to Roderick Jones. 

The smaller parts were nearly all well done, especially the flashy 
Showman of Denis Dowling; but the vocally excellent Constable of 
George James, and the Turnkey of Rhys Williams were alike overdone, 
and emerged as caricatures rather than characters. As is usual in this 
theatre, the chorus was a collection of live individuals each with his or 
her own personality. James Robertson conducted a virile performance 
and we were treated to some fine orchestral playing. H.D.R. 


James Johnston as Hugh rhe Drover. Photo Angus McBean 
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CARL ROSA OPERA. GLASGOW. Ihe Water Carrier (May 27). 

In celebration of their 75th anniversary the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
performed Cherubini’s The Water Carrier in Glasgow on May 27. 
By doing so they earned the gratitude of music-lovers, for notwithstanding 
the esteem in which Cherubini’s operatic works were held by such good 
judges as Beethoven and Mendelssohn, later generations have had 
singularly little opportunity of coming to terms with the composer. 
That Cherubini was influenced by Mozart is obvious, especially in the 
extended ensembles which are a feature of The Water Carrier. It is also 
evident that Cherubini in his turn influenced Beethoven. Yet Cherubini 
is neither Mozart nor Beethoven nor a mixture of the two; he has 
individuality in plenty, and his music shows a skilled craftsman who was 
blessed with a vein of lyrical melody. 

The Water Carrier, Cherubini’s twentieth opera, was originally called 
Les Deux Journées trom the fact that its action takes place during two days 
in the year 1647. The story is a very simple one ; it tells how the water- 
carrier Mikéli helps two political refugees, Count Armand and his wife, 
to escape from Paris. The Count is smuggled through the gates 
concealed in Mikéli’s water-barrel, the Countess escapes by taking the 
place of Mikéli’s daughter, who is on her way to her brother’s wedding 
in a village outside the city. 

Such a plot gives scant opportunity for dramatic action, and this was 
felt in the production, which at times resolved itself into what was 
virtually a series of tableaux. But more could surely have been done 
with the chorus of soldiers, whose eagerness to catch the fugitives was 
equalled only by their reluctance to move from the spot. One expected 
at any moment to hear Major-General Stanley’s Yes, but _you don’t go! 
The opera undoubtedly failed to make its full effect because of this lack 
of imagination in production. The singing, of both principals and 
chorus, was good on the whole. Raymond Nilsson and Elizabeth 
Theilmann as the Count and Countess were outstanding, and Una Hale 
added to her reputation as one of the company’s best vocalists. An 
unsteady vocal line marred Arthur Fear’s dramatically convincing perform- 
ance as Mikéli. Betty McKay, taking Barbara Howitt’s place at very 
short notice, proved an able deputy. HAROLD THOMSON 
COVENT GARDEN.  \lanon (May 31). 

Perhaps the best corrective to one’s sense of proportion—at least 
insofar as the size of opera houses is concerned—is a change every now 
and then: I had been for a fortnight in Florence and Milan, and when | 
settled down to this performance my strongest impression was one of 
comfort at being back again in an intimate atmosphere! Manon is not 
at its best in the wide open spaces, but the theatre did not seem to provide 
a frame that was overwhelmingly large. It was not in fact so much the 
scale which was at fault for this opera as the absence of any specifically 
French characteristics in the performance—not, I hasten to add, that it 
was more deficient in national colouring than any other Covent Garden 


Elisabeth Schuarxkopf in Act IT of ‘Manon’ at Covent Garden. 
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Schwarzkopf and Midgley in Act II 
of ‘Manon.’ Photo Graham 


(or Sadler’s Wells) production of a 
foreign work, but that \Javon relies 
to a greater extent than most on 
its nationality. However, if this 
revival was perhaps a little lacking 
in authority and motive power, its 
faults (with one exception) were not 
glaring and its virtues were attrac- 
tive and unassuming. 

Schwarzkopf’s Manon was extra- 
ordinarily beautiful to look at, but 
only in Act I did she carry dramatic 
conviction. For the rest, there was 
hard work but too little allure, 
and the characterization achieved 
neither the hard-bitten if fascinating 
study of Prévost nor the rather softer 
heroine of Massenet. When she did not put the coloratura onto the back 
of her tongue like a pill and swallow it, Mme. Schwarzkopt’s singing was 
competent and well contrived, so that her Manon was far better than her 
Butterfly. Even so, we again had a demonstration that once off their 
regular beat the most experienced of continental singers can lose points 
just as quickly as their English colleagues. Midgley made a welcome 
return to opera as des Grieux, and contributed some beautifully easy 
soft singing, notably in the Dream song. One hopes he will sing 
regularly and often with the company for the next season or two, not orly 
because of the pleasure this should give audiences, but also so that he 
may develop a securer sense of style than he showed in this role—in fact, 
one that matches his superior vocal gifts. Geraint Evans was a spirited 
Lescaut, if a little too sympathetic for the good of the part, but the 
music lies high for his voice, of which too much has recently been asked 
if it is to settle down and so fulfil its potentialities. 

It was disappointing that so distinguished a producer as Frederick 
Ashton did not get more acting out of his principal singers—Midgley’s 
performance in particular was sketchy and nervous. Otherwise, | 
remember his original production, which he has re-worked, as more 
positive than it seemed in this revival, for all its avoidance of unmusical 
excrescence. Judging from this performance and Bohéme and Butterfly 
earlier in the year, Braithwaite’s disconcerting habit of holding up the 
music whenever he thinks expression is required is becoming a fixture : 
at any rate it has ruined the last three things | have heard him do. 
Between them, conductor and producer should have refused to counten- 
ance the nonsense which resulted from the way the large cut in the 
Cours la Reine scene is effected. Not only is Guillot robbed of a real 
motive for his behaviour in Act IV, but Manon is required to overhear 
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de Bretigny told by the elder des Grieux that the Chevalier is to become 
a priest that day at Saint Sulpice, and a few seconds later, if you please, 
ask de Brétigny—her lover of the moment—for her chair to Saint Sulpice. 
In the circumstances that worthy’s surprise at her question can only have 
been occasioned by the fact that it was addressed to him and not, as 
Massenet and his librettists intended, to Lescaut some thirty minutes later. 
This sort of thing is exactly what makes opera unpalatable to the un- 
converted, and, assuming the cut to be necessary (which it may be), 
some other solution would not have been hard to find. H. 
GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. Orfeo (Monteverdi) (June 8). 

Monteverdi’s Orfeo is mentioned in every musical history as a landmark 
in the development of opera, but it is very seldom staged. There is no 
work for which a stage setting, however simple, is so necessary, 
if it is to make its full effect. Musically it is of the greatest interest, 
but it is the work of a composer who was still not entirely clear in 
his mind how far he wished to break away from the past. The 
choral passages often have the contrapuntal texture of a motet ; but in 
the monologues the emotion is often expressed through a strange kind 
of coloratura that must have seemed startlingly realistic when the work 
was first produced. Equally variable in character are the instrumental 
movements ; some are square-cut dance-tunes, some might be transcriptions 
from church music, and some are concerned largely with virtuosity. 
In Monteverdi’s later operas these discrepant elements coalesce into 
something more consistent ; here, if the music is merely read from the 
score, it gives the impression of a strange mixture of styles. However, 
against a stage background, this is somehow far less noticeable ; with all 
its variety of idiom, the music often has a peculiar intensity that makes it 
seem to be the only possible way of depicting the situation of the moment. 
The music that sounds ‘ bold’ to one generation is frequently the first 
to begin to sound quaint and old-fashioned in a hundred and fifty years’ 
time, and in Orfeo, while the more essentially musical, less provocative 
passages make an immediate appeal to any sensitive ear, it is sometimes 
the things that would have sounded the most aggressively advanced to 
Monteverdi’s contemporaries that now seem to have the most ‘ period ’ 
flavour. Yet there are also moments that are wonderfully prophetic and 
imaginative, such as the passage in which Orfeo hears the news of his 
wife’s death, and the varying pace at which the words are set to music 
shows a vivid sense of dramatic movement. 

This production, staged in one of the courts of Girton College, wisely 
made no attempt at excessive elaboration, but provided an admirable 
setting. As in all open-air performances, the problem of balance was 
of particular importance. The orchestra was conducted by Audrey Jones, 
and Thurston Dart, whose playing of the continuo contributed much to 
the stability of the whole production, had devoted much care to the 
planning of instrumental resources. Not all the brass instruments 
demanded by Monteverdi were available, but the results were rich and 
varied. Valuable work was done by Jane Goddard as Eurydice, 
James Gordon as a shepherd, and Keith Miller as Orfeo. A special 
word of gratitude must be reserved for Mrs. A. Vlasto, the producer. P.F.R. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 
The Ring (June 8, 10, 14, 17). 

One is tempted to think that the 
present regime, with its Wagner 
Season, is trying to recapture 
in some measure, the former glory 
of the International Festival. But 
Festival performances should not be 
so cruelly abridged—there were 
long cuts in Act Il of Wa/ksire and 
a quite unforgivable one in the last 
act of Sieg fried, which introduced an 
element of inaccuracy into the 
B.B.C’s claim that they were broad- 
casting the complete Ring. Those 
pre-war cycles under the direction 
of Walter, Beecham and Furt- 
wangler set a standard as far as 
the conducting and orchestral playing were concerned, and it is often 
difficult for someone who was brought up on them to judge those 
of the present with a completely open mind. One is often asked who 
there is today who could prepare and conduct two whole Ring cycles as 
thoroughly as Karl Rank!. I believe that Szell, Kleiber or Krauss 
(to mention but three names) could prepare and give performances 
which would possess just those qualities which Rankl’s lack: poetry, 
the sense of true grandeur as opposed to flamboyance (the Funeral March 
was an example of that), and at times the sense of relaxation by means 
of broader tempi. Time and again phrases which require nursing or 
caressing, were begun and then thrown away, as if poetry is something 
quite outside Rankl’s temperament (the Forest Murmurs passage in Sieg fried 
contained any number of these moments). The feeling of tension— 
sometimes admirable—which characterizes Rankl’s readings must lead 
to a similar feeling among his orchestral players, and possibly explains 
the frequent lack of response to his demands, while his predilection for 
fast tempi, although effective in driving the work along, leaves both 
brass and audience out of breath long before the end. 

Flagstad’s Briinnhilde again dominated this Ring. In Wa/kiire she 
was a little below her last year’s form in the Todesverksindigung scene, but 
her War es so schmablich was more moving than ever, despite an un- 
sympathetic Wotan. If she was a trifle reckless in the Sveg fried love duet, 
who else is there capable of pouring forth such a flood of golden tone ? 
In Gétterddimmerung she started cautiously, but sang with electrifying 
energy in the second act spear scene and the vengeance trio. 
Fisher’s Sieglinde was the surprise of the cycle; the voice, always 
beautiful, now assumed a golden glow, while dramatically there was a 
real attempt to immerse herself in the part ; and if during the intervals 
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Lehmann’s name was on people’s lips, it was not to the detriment of 
Fisher. Coates was the Fricka and Waltraute, and excellently sung 
though they were, her voice fails, for this listener at least, to convey 
the goddess quality of the first and the gloomy grandeur of the second. 
Jean Watson, despite a rather disappointing Kheingold Erda, showed by 
her solid and intelligent singing in Siegfried that she fully deserved her 
promotion. Doree’s Gutrune was vocally uneven and dramatically out 
of the picture and her red nails were in the worst possible taste. 

Once again Svanholm carried the main masculine burden of the cycle; 
but one hopes that in future years the error of asking the same tenor to 
sing Loge, Siegmund and the two Siegfrieds, will be rectified. His 
subtiely sung Loge is still too restless ; his Siegmund I find too young 
and there is not enough in it to differentiate it vocally and dramatically 
from his Siegfried. It was in the second act of Sveg fried that he gave us 
his best singing in London to date and though by the end of the opera 
he sounded really tired, his Se/ige Oede auf sonninger Héh’! at the opening 
of the last scene had a freshness about it that was unique. In 
Gétterddimmerung he was somewhat overshadowed by Flagstad and Weber, 
but once again the scene with the Rhine maidens and the narration to the 
vassals were sensitively sung. Of his acting 1 have somewhat modified 
my views, for | feel that | now know every stance he will adopt and every 
movement he will make. My impression is that his extremely intelligent 
characterizations are imposed from without and do not grow from within. 
Boehm’s Wotan and Wanderer were roughly sung, and one missed many 
of the tender moments with which Hotter had invested the parts. 
His rather tubby appearance and lack of natural majesty combined with 
a benign expression to make him rather the jovial paterfamilias instead 
of the all powerful Walvater. It was left to Weber to make the greatest 
impression among the men. His Fasolt was a great bear of a man, 
really in love with Freia, his singing of the Fre‘a die schéne passage being 
most memorable. As Hunding his voice is not quite dark enough, but 
as always a joy to listen to. As Hagen he was a little below his best, not 
quite Mephistophelian enough ; yet Weber even below his best is streets 
ahead of what we generally hear at Covent Garden. SchoefHer’s Gunther 
was almost too noble, and he seemed quite out of place among the 
Gibichungs. Zimmerman’s Mime was less evil inherently than Klein’s, 
so one felt more sympathy for him (quite wrongly), and his voice 
being no longer young, he over indulged in Sprechgesang. Clifford’s 
\lberich is so fundamentally wrong vocally and dramatically that 
I am always painfully embarrassed when he is on the stage. 

Nowakowski’s Fafner showed up badly against Weber, but Walker’s 
Sieg fried dragon was suitably lugubrious. The Rhine maidens were better 
at the beginning of the cycle than at the end, and the Walkiiren were five- 
eighths satisfactory! The trio of Norns was quite excellent, and the 
voice of Rosina Raisbeck in all three groups was always outstanding. 

Schramm’s production was more careful in observing tradition but 
the lighting was as erratic as ever, the limited repertory of cloud effects 
being particularly monotonous. Stage management was often disastrous, 
and Svegfried was a chapter of accidents. Surely some better solution 
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can be found for the final break-up scene—but then what we really need 
is a new scenic investment for the whole cycle. HLD.R. 
COVENT GARDEN. Tristan und Isolde (june 29). 

This Tris‘an seemed to indicate that Ranki had devoted most of the 
Wagner rehearsal schedule to the Ring. At any rate, it was not as 
accurate or as certain as had been Gétterddmmerune three nights before, 
and neither singers nor orchestra sounded at all times confident of the 
outcome. Flagstad, in her noblest voice, was the dominating singer. 
Her dramatic and musical interpretation of this role commands less 
admiration than either her voice or technique, but we may well ask what 
will happen to us when she makes up her mind to finish with Briinnhilde 
and Isolde—there is no sign of nature prompting her, and we can only 
suppose that one day she will decide that she wants to become a Gluck 
or a Purcell singer tor a change. Svanholm’s Tristan is not his best 
achievement : the voice was at its most un-lyrical this time, and he had 
neither sufficient stamina nor the requisite emotional intensity for the last 
act. Could someone else not be asked next year to sing Tristan and 
Siegmund ? SchéfHer’s Kurwenal has been heard here before. It was to his 
disadvantage that he was preceded by a great Kurwenal and that he and 
the conductor had not reached a compromise on the tempi before the 
performance began, but his embodiment was otherwise careful and 
experienced. Shacklock’s voice sounded in poor condition and she 
has sung Brangane better than this. Norman Walker was a competent 
if insufficiently poetic Marke. H. 

ALDEBURGH FESTIVAL (June 17 to 25). The Aldeburgh programme 
this year was headed by a complete * Saint Matthew Passion’ in German 
with Bertus van Lier conducting the Rotterdam University Choir in a 
remarkable performance, and by the first performance by William 
Primrose and the composer of a new work for viola and piano by 
Benjamin Britten: ‘ Lachrymae: Reflections on a song of Dowland.’ 
The operatic items consisted of three performances each of Britten’s 
Let’s Make an Opera and The Beggar’s Opera. The children in the former 
are no longer those of the premiere at Aldeburgh last year, but they 
should be the equal of their predecessors by the time the opera is presented 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, late in December. The Beggar’s Opera, 
which has recently been extremely successful in Hamburg, differed in 
several respects from the original production. Bruce Boyce now plays 
Macheath and the majority of the numbers in which he figures have 
accordingly been transposed down for baritone voice. Nancy Evans 
and Rose Hill are still Polly and Lucy, and Ottakar Kraus is as dominating 
as ever as Lockit. David Franklin and Esther Salaman are the new 
Mr. and Mrs. Peachum, the latter making her first appearance on the stage. 
Gladys Parr is Mrs. Trapes and the Beggar, and the performances at 
Aldeburgh were conducted for the first time by Norman del Mar. 
When the opera was first performed in 1948, Basil Coleman was assistant 
producer to Tyrone Guthrie, and he is responsible for the new 
production. This differs in several respects from the old, although 
each emphasised the savagely satirical nature of the libretto, which 
has been reflected in Britten’s remarkable version of the score. 
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rue Boyce (Macheath) Rose Hill (Lucy) and Ottakar Kraus (Lockit) in ‘The Beg gar’s Opera. 
Photo John Vickers 
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